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CHURCH-AFFAIRS IN BALLYGARRIFFE. 


We have a few real, and a great many pseudo- 
musical people among us at Ballygarriffe; and it 
lately occurred to some of them that the church-music 
required supervision and reformation; indeed, there 
could scarcely be two opinions on the subject. Plenty 
of singers there were, no doubt; but as the majority 
sang out of tune, and the whole out of time, the effect 
was decidedly far more ludicrous than devotional. 
Besides, we had a peculiarly evil-minded and perverse 
organ, which, in the hour of need, would puff, blow, 
groan, scream, and whistle—in short, do anything but 
play. 

Miss Saunders, with the vicar’s approbation, took 
the lead in effecting a plan of musical progress, and 
soon changed it from an adagio to a sforzato move- 
ment. Every one who could sing, and a great many 
who couldn’t, were pressed into the service, enrolled 
in a choir, and met twice a week to practise in the 
church. The general effect of this preparatory exer- 
cise may be inferred from a story told with great glee 
and gusto by our worthy vicar himself. A clerical 
friend from a distance, who came to spend a few days 
with him, remarked one evening : 

‘This is certainly a delightful spot to reside in; but 
are you not greatly annoyed by the multitude of cats 
that infest it?’ 

‘No,’ said Mr Ringston ; ‘I never remarked that our 
cats were particularly numerous—why do you think 
they are?’ 

‘ Because, as I was walking to-day on the road above 
the church, I heard the most dismal and prolonged 
caterwauling that ever reached my ears, issuing appar- 
ently from within the walls; and it occurred to me 
that the cats here must muster strong, since they have 
effected a lodgment in the church itself.’ 

Long and loudly did our vicar Yaugh, when, on a 
comparison of time and place, it appeared that it was 
eur choral practice which his visitor attributed to the 
vocal efforts of the feline race. 

But as order out of chaos springs, our church-music 
did at length become tolerable. The organ was 
repaired, and began, like Dandie Dinmont’s dogs, ‘to 
behave itself distinctly before company.’ A new 
bellows-blower was elected in the person of a smart 
urchin, named Thady Lynch; the former official 
having been so inveterate a smoker that he used to 
seize every opportunity to step out of church and 
solace himself with a pipe; and it was always neces- 
sary to keep an active vidette on the qui vive, in order 
to summon him in time for the musical portion of 
the service. This office of call-boy having been 


satisfactorily filled by Master Thady, he in due time 
succeeded to the functions of the deposed smoker. 
The boy really threw his whole soul into the business ; 
he blew the bellows of the renovated organ with the 
enthusiastic furore of a first-rate maestro, and considered 
himself the very head and front of our oft-offending 
choir. One fine Sunday, when the congregation 
was a particularly large one, we were all assembled in 
the square choir-seat, which is situated on one side of 
the organ, and within full view of the whole church. 
The morning-prayers were being read, and we were 
all prepared to commence the Venite with striking 
effect, a new and somewhat peculiar chant having been 
practised during the week, when, with eyes opened, 
and arms stretched out to their fullest extent, in 
rushed Thady. Regardless of the prayers and of the 
kneeling people, he exclaimed at the top of his voice: 

‘Ladies! ladies! ye must all sing like divils, for the 
bellows is bruk !’ 

It was too true; and with such voices as suppressed 
laughter left us, and I fear with a very slight remnant 
of the devotional feelings which Master Thady’s 
escapade was so well calculated to put to flight, we 
sang the chants and psalms, unaided by his efforts. 

Our vicarage is under lay-patronage, and the emolu- 
ment is very small. The consequence is, that the 
non-resident nobleman, who possesses a considerable 
portion of Ballygarriffe, generally appoints some friend 
or favourite of his own, without much regard to the 
fitness for his post of the individual selected; the 
only sine qué non being that the vicar should possess 
a private property sufficient for his support, and just 
rendering a pretty house and garden at a pleasant 
watering-place and one hundred a year an agreeable 
addition, and a sufficient recompense for performing 
the very light duty attached. 

There is a traditional memory amongst us of an 
incumbent who flourished at Ballygarriffe some fifty 
years ago, and who must certainly have been a queer 
specimen of the country clergy of his day. The 
facetious bishop of the diocese is reported to have said 
to him one day, after having attended service at his 
church : 

‘Mr Smith, this is not right: I find, my good sir, you 
actually make the commandments insinuate atheism.’ 

‘My lord, I don’t understand’—— said the poor 
man, quite astounded. 

‘Yes, Mr Smith, you read the fourth commandment 
thus: “For in six days the Lord made heaven and 
earth, they say, and all that in them is.”’ 

‘Oh, my lord!’ cried the vicar, much relieved, ‘sure 
the people here would not understand one bit what 
I meant, if I said “thee see,” as the clipping English 
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do. Ask any one about here, my lord, what he calls 
the water abroad there, and hell tell you “they say.”’ 
This little difficulty being happily got over, his 
lordship proceeded to examine a juvenile class, whom 
Mr Smith was accustomed to instruct in the catechism. 
He had, as he thought, thoroughly drilled them in the 
meaning of every recondite word and phrase in that 
of ious instruction; explaining, for ex- 
ample, that ‘our spiritual pastors and masters’ meant 
first the bishop, and then the inferior clergy. Being 
* guiltless,’ he told one dull girl, meant being without 
guilt; ‘just,’ he said, ‘as if you had broken the point 
off your needle, you would call it a pointless needle.’ 
The examination commenced, and the boys and 
=< Ballygarriffe got triumphantly through the 
of the catechism. 


«Now let us come to the meaning of the words,’ said 
the bishop, smiling kindly on the row of open eyes and 
rosy cheeks before him. 

* What is being guiltless, my dear?’ he said, address- 
ing a fair-haired damsel. 

**Tis a pointless needle, my lord.’ 

‘What do you mean by that, my child ?’ 

*Mr Smith told us so, indeed, my lord.’ 

An explanation from the mortified vicar of course 


* Well, well, my good sir,’ said his diocesan; ‘at all 
events, we must confess rem acu tetigistis.’ 

‘Who is your spiritual enemy ?’ he asked, reverting 
to an eager-looking, bright-eyed little fairy, who stood 
in the class, next to the heroine of the needle. 

*The bithop, my lord!’ was the energetic reply. 

*Thank you, my dear!’ said the good-natured 
prelate, laugtiing till his portly sides shook; ‘you 


a um. 

* My lord, my lord!’ cried the poor vicar, ‘indeed, 
she thought it was her spiritual pastors and masters 
asked her about.’ 

‘Oh, make no apology, my dear sir. I think, with 
your permission, we’ll wind up the examination with 
a distribution of a certain package of gingerbread 
which I see my servant bringing, and which I have 


It began in these words: ‘ There 
people in this world—three kinds 
the good, and the 


an expert theologian, 
eloquent orator, he was something better, even 
a humble follower of Him who went about doing 
The widow and the orphan, the fatherless and 
afflicted, lost a kind friend on that day when the 
weeping population of Ballygarriffe followed their 
old vicar to his last home. 
‘The first of his successors of whom I can speak from 
personal recollection was Mr Colvile, a pleasant, 
ly, gray-haired little man, but an oddity to 
and an extremely low churchman. He happened 
to be cast on the evil days when Oxford theology 
began to assert itself; and although we had compara- 
tively little of high-church assumption amongst us, 
yet sufficient of the spirit made itself manifest in some 
neighbouring parishes to cause our vicar to uplift his 
voice against what he termed ‘the dim religious light 


taking the reverse of wrong for right,’ our vicar was 
very near throwing the church overboard altogether. 
Not a thing in the way of repair or adornment would 
he suffer to be done to the neglected edifice, whose 
high, dark, w pews resembled, as we sometimes 
told him, the cities of the Amorites, ‘ great, and high, 


and walled up to heaven.’ Mause Headrigg herself was 
not more than he to the keeping of fast or 
festival. Even the great Christian holiday of Christmas, 
I often thought, he observed under protest; pretty 
much as an ancient Covenanter might have done under 
terror of the thumb-screw. The church, built before 
his time, lay, by some accident, curiously enough, 
north and south, instead of east and west. I often 
taxed him jestingly with having by some necromancy 
given it a twist round, in order to prevent his congre- 
gation from ‘bowing to the east,’ and he used to 
laugh heartily at the accusation. Calvinist though he 
was, he was far kindlier than his creed: his bright 
joyous nature refused to be acidulated by the potent 
vinegar manufactured at Geneva. The alkali was too. 
strong for the acid. ‘The five thorny points’ became 
in his kind hands as innocuous as so many daisies. 

One evil habit, characteristic of his party, however, 
he retained—that of delivering the longest, most 
rambling, and most thoroughly extempore discourses 
it was ever my fate to listen to. He literally took no 
thought beforehand what he should say; and being 
endowed with a strong sense of humour, if any sudden 
crotchet passed through his brain while preaching, 
however mal-a-propos it might be, it was sure to find 
udgmen friends,’ he said 

The day of j it, my fri § once, 
+ a upon you suddenly, just like a railway 
whistle.’ 

Preaching one day, as he often did, against the 
be is to be had free, gratis, 
*Yes,’ he , ‘salvy: to i 

for nothing!’ 


Then his metaphors—he described the Christian in 
his course of life ‘rolling up-hill, like two inverted 
cones!’ The arch enemy of ind he designated 


one day ‘ A roaring serpent!’ 

Preaching, on one occasion, rather well and solemnly 
—— Great Name which is not to be taken in vain, 

*Yes, it is a Great name, an Eternal name, an 
Unehangeable name—not,’ he continued, while his 
blue eyes suddenly twinkled at the conceit, ‘like 
ladies’ names, which they are all, young and old, so 
anxious to change.’ Fancy for a moment the effect of 
this coming from the pulpit. Of course, every boy 
and girl in the church was convulsed, and even the 
most staid and sober members of the i 
found it difficult to preserve their gravity. It was not 
often that he scolded us, but on .one occasion he was 
very angry. He had preached a charity sermon for 
I forget what object, and the collection was very 
small, consisting in a great part of fourpenny-pieces. 
Against this obnoxious coin Mr Colvile launched into 
a tirade next Sunday. 

*You will not give,’ he said, ‘crowns, half-crowns, 
or any of the liberal denominations of coin; no, all 
you can find it in your hearts to bestow are these 
miserable bits of silver, these sed si: ” 

Poor Mr Colvile! While he was with us, we were 
constantly wishing to exchange him for some more 
efficient clergyman; but we did not know when we 
were well: we did not consider how often King Log 
is to be preferred to King Stork. Our vicar was not 
prosperous in the world: many things went against 
him. He lost his wife, an excellent and sensible 
woman; of his children, some died, and some turned || 
out badly, He got into pecuniary difficulties, yet the 
old buoyant spirit bore him bravely through all. He 
left Ballygarriffe for some remote preferment; and 
soon afterwards, we heard he was engaged to be 
married to an elderly maiden lady, who, rich, austere, 
tall, and sallow, was, according to numerous precedents. 


blue-eyed little vicar, 


in the courts of Cupid, captivated by the poor, merry, 
‘She refused me at first,’ quoth he, in rain | 
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ll ‘but I told her it 


was not of the least use, for that I would still go on, 
“faint yet pursuing.”’ And so it came to pass 

he captured his fair Philistine; and the match, thanks 
to the indomitable good temper of the bridegroom, and 
the really excellent qualities of the somewhat sombre 
bride, has turned out a very happy one. 

*I hate young children,’ said the new-married lady, 
who certainly, as the French say, ‘accused’ fifty years, 
as she turned cross!y away, while her husband stopped 
to caress some of his juvenile parishioners. 

* My love,’ he replied, ‘you can’t think how differ- 
ently you will feel when you have babies of your own.’ 
The lady smiled and bridled, and even condescended 
to pat the curly head that was nearest to her, per- 
fectly unconscious of the gently wicked badinage. The 
we far as I have heard, however, still remains 


Great things at first were expected wg ge 
from Mr Colvile's successor, our present fat 
rubicund vicar. He purified, adorned, and altered 4 
church, making clean the outside of ‘the cup and the 
platter with very commendable zeal; but, alas, for the 
weightier matters of the law! We need not go toa 
eertain neighbouring hierarchy to look for domineering 
priests, while we have Mr Ringston amongst us. ‘ The 
autos of his autocratic mouth’ enters into everything. 
Nothing must be done without him, and, according to 
his own account, everything has been done by him. 
His achievements and adventures, as detailed by him- 
self, would be both curious and interesting, but for one 
slight drawback: their origin may, in almost all cases, 
be traced to the erudite writings of Joseph Miller, Esq., 
or the German baron, Miinchausen, or some other more 
modern, but scarcely more veracious chronicler. ‘You 
see,’ said a friend of his one day apologetically, ‘ he is 
80 aceustomed to making out interesting anecdotes for 
missionary meetings, that it is difficult for him to be 
always quite certain whether he is adhering to the 
exact truth or not.’ He certainly does come out very 
strong on the missionary question, especially as regards 
the conversion of the Hindoos. Mr Ringston has still 
a dutiful party of ladies under his direction, who 
meekly manufacture pen-wipers, pincushions, book- 
markers with texts in sample stitch, babies’ pinafores, 
with a variety of other miscellaneous property, and 
send them out annually on behoof of those dear, 
misguided, but still amiable sepoys. 

I got lately into sad disgrace with the sisterhood, 
by intimating that bullets, as presented from the 
mouth of a rifle, were the only offering I felt disposed 
to make to their fiendish pets. I asked our vicar one 
day, with a grave face, whether he had lately had any 
interesting missionary intelligence from the settlement 
of Borioboola-gah. 

‘I am not sure,’ he replied hesitatingly: 
I think there was. I am certain the labours 
of our dear brethren have been greatly Ae in 
that important locality; but I’ll look at the reports 
when I go home, ma’am, and let you know all the 
particulars.’ I fancy some one subsequently enlight- 
ened him as to the source whence information re- 
specting that celebrated station was to be derived, for 
he has fought very shy of missionary topics with me 
ever since. 

With respect to Mr Ringston’s sermons, the only 
way in which he can succeed in keeping us awake 
during their delivery is by scolding us, which he does 
at times with a vengeance. A few Sundays since, a 
little child in the congregation began to cry, and said 
quite audibly to his attendant: ‘ Will you come away, 
Mary ; he’s going to beat us!’ In point of vehemence 
and loudness, Spurgeon is a mouse compared with 
our vicar, when he gets into a proper pulpit passion. 

But on ordinary occasions, when his dulness is 


gentle, his discourses are so thoroughly somniferous, 


that we are forced in self-defence to have recourse to 
every innocent mental excitement which help to 


that | keep us awake. The good old lady in Longfellow’s 


tale, who was quite content with having ‘a handsome 
bow on the congregation side of her bonnet,’ would 
have had no chance of admiration on such superficial 
grounds at Ballygarriffe. Every side of every one’s 
bonnet is thoroughly criticised during sermon-time. 

Our vicar is essentially ‘of the earth, earthy” He 
has taken to holding evening-service on Sundays before 
dinner, on the principle, I suppose, of ‘duty first, 
pleasure afterwards.’ 

‘You know,’ remarked a young lady, one of his 
chief upholders, in a pathetic ion poor Mr _— 

nner. 

One day, while taking my accustomed walk along 
the river-side, I met our vicar proceeding leisurely to 
pay a round of pastoral visits. It happened that some 
time before the family of a rich shopkeeper from the 
next town had come to reside at a very handsome villa 
near Ballygarriffe. But though they probably possessed 
as much money as half the other residents put together, 
their want of ‘blue blood’ of course prevented their 
being received into our circle. 

*Good-morning, ma’am,’ said Mr Ringston as he 
passed me, laying, as he always does, a peculiar 
emphasis on the ‘ma’am.’ ‘I am going to pay a visit 
to the Carrolls.’ 

I made some slight reply, and he went on. When 
returning, I met him Sot bet from the gate, while 
a peculiar blandness was diffused over his ruddy 
visage. 

‘Well,’ he exclaimed, ‘I have had a delightful visit !’ 

‘I am glad,’ I said, ‘that you found Mr and Mrs 
Carroll so agreeable. I believe ae 
excellent people i in their line of life.’ 

responded our vicar fervently 
wesitien they are people of sound judgment, 
and admirable intellect. Mr Carroll told me 
could have the use of all the horses in his stable, w 
ever I wished ; i 


ordered in cake and wine. Mr Carroll then suggested 
champagne, and it was brought in immediately,’ 

The dull and stupid amongst us, the deficient ~ 
intellect, alias in cake, horses, and champagne, 
constantly wishing that our vicar could be fairly coun 
off to convert the sepoys, or be consecrated bishop of 
Borioboola-gah. 


‘MOVE OWN.’ 


Ir is becoming more and more difficult in the over- 
crowded streets of London to obey the familiar police 
injunction, ‘ Move on.’ It i 1s NO easy matter to move 
on. Many thousands ex an analogous diffi- 
culty in connection with the financial and social affairs 
of everyday life; but it is nothing in comparison with 
the battle which our bodies must maintain in forcing a 
bodily passage through the metropolitan thoroughfares. 
Men have been, are, and will be, ‘disappointed in the 
City’ occasionally ; but they are sure to be so when 
they wish to make an expeditious progress to and 
through that labyrinth. 

The truth is, that no extension of the metropolis 
will prevent a certain district of it from being the 
heart and centre. The Bank, the Royal Exchange, 
the Stock Exchange, the Glyns’ and the Rothschilds’ 
establishments, the commercial, auction, and sale 
rooms, the insurance offices, the brokers’ offices, the 
offices of the great companies—are as much in the 
heart of London now as they were when London was 
only half as populous. Notting Hill and Kilburn can 
no more despise or neglect the ‘City,’ than could 
Westminster or Marylebone half a century ago. The 
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more there are of us, the more of us must go to be 
‘ disappointed ’ or otherwise in the City. 

Two phases of this subject are troubling our social 
reformers—How to accommodate the streets to the 
vehicles; and how to accommodate the vehicles to 
the streets? Nearly all the openings of new streets 
in the metropolis, within the last twenty or thirty 
years, have been direct boons to passengers both of 
the pedestrian and the vehicular kind, in shortening 
the distances between certain places, and in provid- 
ing wide, straight streets, instead of narrow, 
lanes. 


All these openings of new streets, however, fail to 
meet the wants of the public. The lord mayor is 
perpetually called upon to make people and vehicles 
‘move on,’ which it is next to impossible for them to 
do. We have no Louis Napoleon in England, who can 
order half a city to be pulled down, and replaced in 
three or four years, with miles of splendid houses. We 
have bills and acts, and committees and commissions, 
and boards and corporations, and companies in such 
number, that each obstructs all the others; whereby 
the settlement of the details for making a new street 
becomes an immensely difficult affair. At this present 
moment, the evil of too great a multiplicity of masters 
is shewn in the discussions concerning new govern- 
ment-offices and new drainage for London; one 
authority puts a veto on the decisions of a previous 
authority, and nothing is done. The English drag in 
such matters is too tight; it produces too much 
friction and stoppage. 

Pending the discussions on new streets, endeavours 
have been made, and are being made, and will doubt- 
less continue to be made, to guide the opposing streams 
of traffic through the existing thoroughfares with more 

stem than in former days. The conventional plans 

ed by foot-passengers keeping on the right of 
the foot-pavement, and of vehicle-drivers keeping on 
the left of the carriage-way have, until recently, been 
almost the only approach to system in the matter. 
An additional regulation, laid down by the lord 
mayor, has been very advantageous in the particular 
locality to which it applies—namely, London Bridge. 
Between ten and six on one day in 1853, it was 
ascertained that the numbers of foot-passengers, eques- 
trians, and vehicles passing over this bridge were 
respectively 63,080; 114; and 11,498. To facilitate 
the passage of this stupendous traffic, it was ordered 
that, as the bridge is wide enough for four lines of 
vehicles abreast, all the wagons and slow \vehicles 
should occupy the two lines near the curb, while all 
the omnibuses and fast vehicles should maintain their 
double stream in the centre of the roadway. The 
improvement hence resulting has been so marked, as 
to render many of our street-reformers hopeful of 
further benefits. 

Near the Mansion House, the difficulty of obeying 
the command to ‘ Move on’ is so great, that the lord 
mayor has much troubled the equanimity of the ’bus- 
men by his urgency in the matter. A letter recently 
appeared in the Jimes, which, if really written by a 
*bus-man, is a curiosity worth preserving ; but the great 
journal has not unfrequently inserted communications 
in which pungent sarcasm or wholesome truth is 
given under a mask. The reader may take his choice 
between these two suppositions ; but the letter contains 
a kernel worth a little cracking: 

* Mr Editer of the J'imes—You seems to be the sort of 
thing wot puts a poor man in heart when he gets 
blowed up by majestraters, and hunted by the bobbies, 
so me and my mates have got me to write to you 
about the lord mayor, who says he’ll have us fined 
and punished if we offends in blocking up the streets 


as we drives our omnibusses. Now what are we to/| road 


do? We has a time-keeper at starting, and two or 
three kids along the road, with a little book—with 


lots of swells, inside and out, to make us go fast to 
catch the rail, and do their business—and then theres 
the bobbies at every corner who cant see great carts 
unloading all day long at common councilmen’s shops 
and places because they gets figged and we has to pay 
toll to them ere chaps—or we should all be carpetted 
—but we does it for peace and custom. Now taint a 
much use on us writing about offending and the like 
—without giving a remedy which I think I can, for 
me and my mates all know what is right and what 
ought to be done, and we all say that London Bridge 
is a sample of what ought to be done—the passengers, 
our masters, and the large shopkeepers would hollow a 
little; but it would be for al our goods, and if so, why 
not do it? 

‘1. First we say—I wouldn’t have a cart load or 
unload in the principal streets between 10 and 4. 

‘Second, 2. We say—No touting at all, and omni- 
buses should take up at diffrent stations—say Ald- 
gate, India House—Exchange, Mansion House, King 
and Queen Street—Peel’s Monument, Newgate bottom 
of Hobborn—St Pauls and Faringdon Street. Well, 
then, if the fast carts and cabs and omnibuses keep on 
the sides and the slow things in the middle we should 
all get on (I’m not speaking now Cannon Street is up) 
—but the princerpal thing what obstructs is them 
great vans and carts at the great shops all day long. 
I am Gs, A Great Western Bus Man. 


A problem much discussed within the last few years 
relates to the availability of iron tramways in the 
London streets. Looking around for evidence, observers 
have found that New York furnishes an illustration of 
the system. 

These American railway-carriages, or, as they are 
there called, ‘cars,’ work on rails laid down on busy 
streets open to the traffic of any other kinds of vehicle; 
for the rails being on, or indeed slightly below, the 
level of the road, generally offer no insurmountable 
obstacles to other traffic. The cars are almost double 
the length of a London omnibus; they have seats for 
twenty-four persons; but not being licensed in regard 
to number, their capacity is iimited by little else than 
the conscience of the driver or the briskness of trade; 
and thus the mass of wedged-up humanity on special 
occasions reaches seventy or eighty persons. On 
Sundays, being the only —— vehicles that run, they 
are generally crowded. remarkably, however, does 
the rail-system lessen the friction and difficulty of 
draught, that the number of passengers, whether 
twenty or sixty, seems to exercise very little influence 
on the ease with which the horses draw the car. The 
car has two entrances, one at each end; so low that 
ingress and egress are very easy, insomuch that it is 
not necessary to come to a full stop either to take up 
or set down. The driver stands like an ancient 
charioteer, guiding the reins from either platform 
indifferently, according to which end of the car is 
foremost ; for the vehicle is never reversed on the rail; 
if one end leads when going north, the other will take 
the lead going south. At the terminus of the line, a 
slight touch releases the horses, which know exactly 
what to do; they turn like a good plough-team at the 
end of a furrow, to be attached at the opposite extre- 
mity ; and the car presently starts off again in the 
opposite direction. The line itself is of the simplest 
possible character; there is no necessity for large 
sweeping curves of rail, revolving turntables, or shift- 
ing from line to line. ‘The wheels are very small, and 
are rendered nearly invisible by the floor of the car 
being so near the ground. When the rails are in proper 
order, the motion of the car is much smoother and 
more pleasant than that of an omnibus on a common 
The interior fittings vary ; some of the cars are 
old and dingy enotigh; while others are as light as 
crimson velvet, stained glass, and painted panels can 
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make them. There is no ‘knife-board,’ no perilous 
scaffolding of shin-cutting iron steps whereby to mount 
to the top. The conductor travels to and fro in the 
cat in an easy way to collect the fares; and the 
gers are thus spared the annoyance of waiting 
while an ancient female fumbles among a miscellaneous 
collection of odds and ends in her pocket or bag for 
the coins—or in America the dollar-notes, &c.—neces- 
sary. Passengers mostly walk in and out without 
troubling him; but he or they will pull a bell to bid 
the driver check his speed a little. These cars make 
more journeys each in a day than any London omnibus, 
and work all night as well as all day: relays of men 
being engaged. There is a uniform fare of five cents— 
twopence half-penny—for all distances within the city. 
Such, then, being the railway-cars of New York, the 
question arises—whether such a system, if applied 
with modifications to suit the different circumstances 
of the two cities, would enable Londoners to ‘move 
on’ more pleasantly and quickly through the public 
streets than is now possible. Under present circum- 
stances, the chief obstacle, perhaps, would be the 
difficulty of laying down the rails through the City; 
for the passengers would not be content to be dropped 
half a mile or so from the centre of the arena of com- 
merce. The oldest part of New York is much smaller 
than the ancient and narrowest part of London; and 
the rail can, in the former city, be driven closer to 
the places of business; but even without the whole 
advantage derivable, much might be gained by adopt- 
ing the system wherever it could be worked with 
facility. The truth is, however, that there would be 
more obstacles than material ones to be surmounted. 
Numerous prejudices have to be overcome before 
any one practical plan is adopted. The proposal 
to lay down a double line of rails along our wider 
roads, with large and comfortable carriages, drawn so 
easily that two horses would do the work of eight, 
would probably raise a storm of opposition; vested 
interests would rise in battle-array against it, antag- 
onistic among themselves, but all antagonistic against 
the plan. And even if the proposal were accepted, 
there would then arise trouble in determining who 
should put it in operation. We are a famous people for 
effecting objects by joint-stock companies; a joint- 
stock company has purchased most of our metropolitan 
omnibuses, and has promised a world of good things as 
a consequence of the purchase; but he must be a 
sharp-sighted man whio can detect much improvement 
arising out of this matter. And if it be not a company 
that construct street-railways, who shall it be? 
Supposing the question of authority be determined, 
the plan has been advocated somewhat in the follow- 
ing form: The street-rail might be made the means 
of connection between different railway-stations with 
great advantage. It could be carried across the 
bridges, for it does not require the nicety of levels and 
the largeness of curves necessary to the locomotive 
system. Several of the London roads would admit of 
the rail being laid down, though it is doubtful if it 
could be carried to all the central parts of the city. 
Three lines of route appear to come within its range 
—from Paddington, by way of the New Road and 
City Road, to the back of the Bank; from King’s 
Cross, by the new Victoria Street, to Holborn Bridge 
and Fleet Street; and from Islington, by Aldersgate 
Street, to the General Post-office. The determination 
once aroused, other routes could doubtless be found 
practicable. The rail, it is asserted, would not impede 
other traffic half so much as an unnecessary crowd 
of omnibuses. No new routes would have to be cut 
through masses of buildings, for the rail would follow 
the ordinary roads. There would be a great economy 
of horse-labour ; because the same pair of horses would 
tages many persons by the new system as by 


It is especially worth remembering that such a 
system might be a means of completing the railway 
communications through or around the metropolis. 
Millions sterling have been spent, and millions more 
are threatened, to effect this connection by the ordi- 
nary costly locomotive system, at the rate of two or 
three hundred thousand pounds per mile; but surely 
a less ambitious plan would do partial good at a far 
lower cost; a road-rail might be worked with horses 
from one station to another, and might be made a 
means of expediting and facilitating the transfer of 
passengers from the dominions of one great company 
to those of another. Her Majesty, one of the best 
railway travellers in the kingdom, has lately been the 
means of shewing that the same passenger carriage 
may travel from Banchory, in Aberdeenshire, to 
Windsor, about 600 miles, without any disruption or 
change at the London stations; it suggested one 
mode of supplying a want much felt; and the humble 
inexpensive road-trams might supply in a smaller 
degree a kind of service for which the public would 
be thankful—still leaving the companies, if they so 
chose, to make proper lines of railway to connect 
their various systems. 

The public mind requires much hammering before a 
useful idea becomes imbedded therein; and the advo- 
cates of road-tramways will need to use the hammer 
steadily and skilfully; but it is at anyrate proper 
that they should be heard, in order that we may all 
be enabled to assist each other in determining how 
to—‘ move on.” 


KIRKE WEBBE, 
THE PRIVATEER CAPTAIN. 


CHAPTER XVIL 


WueEw the gendarme grasped me by the collar, I, William 
Linwood, must have changed my nature, had I not 
gratuitously aggravated the danger of my position by 
roughly shaking off the officer’s hold, and forthwith 
knocking down the functionary, entirely unskilled in 
the noble art of self-defence as practised in the English 
prize-ring. The mad act received its immediate chas- 
tisement; and but for the resolute interposition of a 
sergent de ville, who fortunately came up at the moment, 
the patriotic mob, hotly indignant at seeing a French 
autorité floored by an Englishman, and a robber to boot, 
would very soon have left justice little or nothing to 
do in the way of punishing the audacious criminal. 
As it was, though I lost my ‘dark wavy hair’ by 
handfuls, and was unmercifully cuffed, scratched, and 
pommelled, I had no bones broken; and assisted by 
two flanking gendarmes, each with an arm tightly 
locked in his, and guarded by four others in front and 
rear, I managed to walk along, defiantly erect, amidst 
the derisive huces of the crowd, towards the jail, and 
soon found myself safely deposited in the cell adjoining 
that which had just before received Harry Webbe. 

The astounding suddenness of the surprise, the 
atrocious nature of the accusation launched against 
me, brought on, as soon as I was alone, a paroxysm of 
convulsive, rageful laughter; and I was still screaming 
and gesticulating like a caged maniac, when Father 
Meudon, who, chancing to be in the town, had heard of 
my mishap, entered the cell, accompanied by the civil 
and considerate sergent de ville. The officer, at M. 
Meudon’s request, left us together, and the good father 
succeeded, with some difficulty, in subduing me to 


calmness and common sense. 


i. 
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imputation did not at all disturb 


*That accusation,’ said he, ‘is, I can have no doubt, 
a mere flash in the pan; but there are, I hear, other 
charges against you, my imprudent young friend, 
which give me much uneasiness. It can be proved 
that you have travelled in France with false passports, 
and under two false names—those of Le Gros and 
-Pivon—which is a highly penal offence. You are also 
prisoner of war on parole, and military 
code, is punishable by—death !’ 

‘I assure you, with all solemnity, that I had no 
hand whatever, directly or indirectly, in the 
the ultimately baffied escape—of Harry Webbe.’ 

*I am rejoiced to hear it. Your rash young country- 
man will, I greatly fear, be made to expiate his offence 
by the last dread penalty.’ 

‘Great God!’ 


‘And many hours, rely upon it, will not be suffered 
to pass before the irreversible sentence is passed 
executed. Power to enforce their ruthless will is 
about to depart from the violent men who now hold 
military rule here ; and what they purpose doing must 
be done speedily, if at all.’ 

‘Is there 20 hope, no chance of escape for the 
unfortunate young man?’ I asked with emotion. 

* Hélas! I fear, none whatever, His breach of parole, 
especially as he was actually gardé a vue, might have 
been, if not forgiven, mercifully judged, if one of your 
fellow naufragés, Mr Tyler, had not denounced him 
to be the son of the notorious Webbe, captain of the 
Scout privateer. The nephew of Captain Le Moine, 
an officer deeply lamented here, not long since deposed 
before the authorities, that that son, after having with 
his own hand slain the commander of Le Renard in 
the action between that vessel and the Scout, had the 
audacity to enter France as a spy of the Bourbons, 
was detected and denounced at Avranches by himself, 
Auguste Le Moine; and only his escape by 
the careless or criminal connivance of Captain Jules 
Renaudin of L’ That is the fatal charge 
which has kindled the fires of hate and vengeance in 
the breasts of his judges, and will wither up any 
inclination that might else prevail to deal mercifully 
with the unhappy youth. The imminent fate of your 
countryman ts you very painfully, I perceive,’ 
added M. Meudon. 

‘Very painfully, indeed. Does the young man 
admit that he is the person by whom Captain Le 
Moine was killed, and whom the nephew denounced 
at the Avranches banquet?’ 

*Denounced at the Avranches !’ echoed 
Father Meudon, with a piercing look; ‘I was not 
before aware that it was at a banquet in Avranches 
that Auguste Le Moine detected the Bourbons’ spy! 
As to the accused’s admission or non-admission,’ added 
the reverend father, ‘that he is the person inculpated, 
that will be of little consequence in face of Auguste 
Le Moine’s sworn deposition, and the proof by Mr 
Tyler of his identity.’ 

* Proof, you mean, that he is Captain Webbe’s son ?’ 

«Precisely ; that will be quite sufficient to seal his 
doom, unless—unless,’ added M. Meudon, continuing 
to regard me with an anxious, searching look—‘ unless 
Captain Webbe’s son can designate and produce some 
other person by whose hand he can prove Captain Le 
Moine fell, and whom young Le Moine afterwards 
confronted at the Avranches banquet! In that case 
—an impossible case, I must suppose—the real offender 
would unquestionably be substituted for Monsieur 
Webbe /jils, both before the military tribunal and at 
the place of execution; and that too, I repeat, before 
another day shall have fled into a past eternity.’ 

*That stern, staring silence,’ resumed M. Meudon, 
after a few moments’ pause, ‘thrills me with a fear— 


to-morrow, I will see you again; at present, I shail 
serve you best by going at once to the Rue Bombardée. 
Adieu, young man ; and assure yourself that, under 
all circumstances—in any conceivable extremity, you 
may count upon my poor services—u the zealous 
exertion, in your behalf, of all the influence I possess 
with the authorities of Havre.’ 

The sergent de ville let him out, and as the 
door closed sullenly behind them, shutting me 
into the dark silence, an inexpressible horror seized 
me. The reality of the frightful peril I had exposed 
myself to, and which I had never before quite believed 
in, confronted me in terrible distinctness. Harry 
Webbe, there could be no doubt, to save himself, would 
denounce me; and if he did not, could I, dared I permit 
him to suffer in my stead? Impossible! I was brave 


and | enough, as the reader knows—that is, I could rush 


upon, grapple with, defy death in the tumult of battle, 
in the conflict of elemental warfare, or in the excite- 
ment of passion; but to sit there in solitary gloom, 
fettered, powerless, though full of lusty life—to await 
the deliberate approach of the King of Terrors, whilst 
counting his stealthy, soundless steps by the hands of 
the dial, whose tiny round measured the all of time 
remaining between me and eternity, was beyond my 
strength, and for a while I was overborne, prostrated 
by fear, by a shuddering, nameless dread of the dark, 
fathomless gulf which, as M. Meudon talked, seemed 
to yawn beneath my feet! 

Not, however, for long did that trance of terror 
hold me in thrall. Gradually my soul grew calmer, 
stronger, and soon the current of my changeful 
thoughts was bent as strongly in a hopeful direction. 
Might not, I argued—might not Father Meudon have 
consciously or unconsciously exaggerated the danger? 
Unquestionably he might. Then could I not, through 
him, warn young Webbe to appeal to Auguste Le 
Moine himself to confirm his solemn denial of being 
the person he, Le Moine, had denounced; an appeal 
which could not with any decency be rejected, and 
which, the enseigne being absent in Paris, would defer 
the catastrophe till the power to murder either of us 
had been taken from the Bonapartist authorities of 
Havre? Again, there was no doubt that Captain 
Webbe was still at large; and he, a man of boundless 
resource and daring, would, we might be sure, leave 
no means untried to extricate his son; ay, and—a 
minor, but still important consideration with him— 
to extricate me from the fearful strait to which his 
own unscrupulous machinations had conducted us! 

The entrance of the head jailer and the sergent de 
ville—the latter with a note in his hand—broke in 
upon my sanguine dreaming, and flung me back into 
the sinister reality of my actual position. 

‘ An individual who says he is a friend of yours,’ 
said the sergent, ‘has requested to see you, and when 
informed that he was too late for to-day, wrote and 
requested me to place this note in your hands, the 
answer to which he awaits. You understand, monsieur,’ 
added the officer, ‘that it is necessary we should see 
what your friend has written?’ 

‘That is only reasonable,’ I said, taking the note. 
‘I will first read it to you myself;’ and tearing it 
open, I read as follows: 

‘Mon cner Monsieur Lixwoop—I arrive from 
Honfleur to warn you of the abominable trick which 
that relative of mine, and for all that, true daughter 
of the devil, Madame de Bonneville, was about to 
play you, and find myself, from having been delayed, 
too late. Mademoiselle Clémence, who discovered 
what was going on, and insisted upon my coming, will 
be inconsolable. I pray you, therefore, to tell me what 
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an undefined, shadowy fear, that you have not con- 
fided in me so unreservedly as for your own safety’s 
sake I would fain believe you have. Well, I have no 
Sg right to press you for that fuller confidence. Earl 
| 
| 
hi 
\ 
| 
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you, as mademoiselle, who is, you. know, somewhat 
vive, and extremely dislikes being kept. in. suspense, 
cites the moments of my absence from her with 
grave inquietude.— Votre serviteur, Jacques Sicanb.’ 
‘Jacques Sicard, and from Honfleur!’ exclaimed 
the sergent de ville. ‘Sacristie, but that is. droll 
enough! We have a mandat d'arrét from. the deputy 
procureur-general of Honfleur, brought b: the officers 
who seized the other young Englishman at that 
place, commanding us to search out the said Maitre 
Jacques Sicard, and lodge him safely in the hands of 
ice. 
have an arrest-warrant for Jacques Sicard!’ 
I exclaimed. ‘At whose instance, for the love of 
Heaven; and for what offence?’ P 
‘ At the instance,’ replied the sergent, taking a paper 
from his pocket, and glancing at. it, ‘of Louise de 


The. sergent and. jailer hurried off, and I listened 
to catch the first. sound that might indicate Maitre 
Sicard’s dawning comprehension. of the pretty predica- 
ment he had quietly walked into. It was not long 
delayed. First, an inarticulate scream of surprise and 
indignation, followed evidently by an attempt to fly, 
easily defeated by the prison guardians; then a swift 
crescendo succession of yells, expostulations, threats, 
mingled with the gruff deep bass maledictions of the 
officers, irritated by his frenzied kicking and plunging; 
the uproar increasing in violence and volume as it 
ee wore my cell, which arrived at, was 
flung open, and in staggered five or six gendarmes, 
bearing Sicard in a horizontal position by the legs and 
shoulders; he the while striking out viciously with 
his arms and heels, and calling wildly upon saints and 
angels, and myself especially, the instant he caught 
sight of me, to deliver him from the villains that. were 
strangling him. 

*On m’assassine, Linwood! On: m’assassine!’ he 
‘screamed as his bearers threw him roughly down upon 
one of the beds: in the cell. He could not, however, 
have been much hurt, for he was upon his feet in a 
twinkling, apostrophising his captors with foaming 
fury. ‘ Hundred thousand devils!’ he shouted. ‘ But 
this is infernal!—impossible! It is the end of the 
world! Why, what, how, saered thunder, can this 
be; that I, Maitre Jacques Sicard, a 

St am outraged, 


Sicard,”’ said the sergent de ville, reading 

, '* bottier par état, domiciled at St Malo.” 
Here follows,’ continued the officer, ‘a description of 
Maitre Sicard’s person, which it might not perhaps 
be agreeable to that individual to hear read; we 
will therefore pass it. The mandat @arrét further 
declares ’"—— 

‘What is that?—mandat d’arrét!’ interrupted 
Sicard, whom a vague apprehension of the truth was 
fast subduing to submissiveness. ‘What. is that, if 
~ please, monsieur?’ he added, wiping his:streaming 

forth that Jacques Sicard, éta' 
domiciled at St’ Malo, is 
Bonneville ’—— 

‘How! what is that again! Why, sacred thunder, 

person is my own near relative !’ 

‘And “une fille du diable,” nevertheless,’ said the 
officer, ‘if this note of yours is to be believed.’ 

‘That i is correct; that is demonstrable. Still’—— 


Bonneville, veuve, née Féron; and for the crime of | do 
complicity in the robbery which you, Monsieur Linwood, 
are charged with. Had we known this before,’ he 
added: with a laugh, ‘we should not, morbleu, have 
refused the young man admittance here. But he is in 
the waiting-room, so there is no harm done. Allons, 
-camarade.’ 


letter of said Louise de. Bonneville’s 
engraved thereon ’—— 

It was useless to read further: Sicard dropped 

i ‘C'est la foudre,’ he groaned: ‘I 
am betrayed—annihilated—lost !’ 

He was at all events dumbfounded, and the other 
officials having retired, Monsieur le Sergent address- 
ing me with great politeness, asked if I had any 
objection to Maitre Sicard’s _Temaining where 


just now; and as there are two beds here, 
permission to remain together may be accorded till 
further orders from superior authority. | This is: the 
more readily granted, I must tell you,’ pursued the 
officer, ‘ forasmuch that Le Pere Meudon, whom every- 
body esteems, not only engaged me to render you all 


if not criminal blunder. I hope, notwithstanding the 

apparently criminating — of Maitre Sicard, that 

it will prove so; and I have 

ments you may choose to order can be furnished from 

close. by, wine and liqueurs in moderation, 
usive.’ 

I thanked him; and Maitre Sicard, upon being 
asked what he would prefer for supper, having with 
indignant pantomime expressed his utter disgust at 
all things under the sun, I left the matter to the 
worthy sergent himself, stipulating only for some 
excellent brandy and cigars. 

By that time my naturally joyous, mercurial tem- 
perament had and something more, from 
the depression caused by Father Meudon’s sepulchral 
croaking: the menacing shadows which had seemed 
to overhang the future—the immediate future—had 
vanished utterly; and I have never been, that I 
remember, in better cue for a jolly carouse, than on 
the night when I was a prisoner in a French jail, 
charged with felony, and in all likelihood to be 
on the morrow and sentenced capitally by, a 
military tribunal, as a convicted spy! Who shall 
read me the riddle of that buoyant confidence under 
conditions so overwhelmingly adverse to such a state 
of mind! Is it that not only do sinister events cast 
shadows before, but that the silver lining of the 
threatening cloud also darts onward its avant-courier 
rays of light to cheer the gloom of the troubled soul, 
and rekindle in its darkened depths the lights of 
Hope and Faith! Possibly; but my own common- 
place interpretation in this particular instance is, that 
the exultation of spirit I experienced was owing to 
an unreasoning conviction, based upon previous lucky 
escapes, that something or other would turn up to 
shield me from apparently inevitable destruction—a 
conviction strengthened, sublimed by the secret assur- 
ance, simmering softly at my heart, and unblabbed of 
openly even to myself, that Maria Wilson was not 
yet at all events the wife of Harry Webbe. 

I vainly strove to rouse Maitre Sicard from his 

state. He refused to be comforted. ‘My 
dear fellow,’ said I at last, ‘do you know that thie 
sudden prostration is, under the circumstances, exceed- 
ingly absurd, you having been of course previously 
aware that’ I had been arrested upon the charge of 
robbing that unscrupulous fille du diable, as you have 
very properly named Madame de Bonneville.’ 


is the earliest hour to-morrow at. which I cam see| ‘Maitre’ Sicard, said the officer, ‘had better keep ; 
silence, if he can, till I have read the mandat d’arrét— | 
Is charged by Louise de Bonneville, veuve, née Féron, 
with complicity with one William Linwood, alius 
Le Gros, an Englishman, in robbing the: said Louise 
' de Bonneville, née Féron,; of a seed- necklace, to 
| 
| | 
oor es it: a favour if he were permitted to a 
80. 
‘It is well, monsieur. This prison happens to be | 
i 
the civilities in my power, but assured me that the é 1 i 
charge of robbery would turn out to be an absurd, 7 
il 
| manner?’ 
; 
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*I know that!’ savagely exclaimed Sicard. ‘Thou- 
sand thunders, if I had known it, I should not be 
here now—veritable, decided ass, as I have admittedly 
proved myself to be! No, Monsieur Linwood, I was 
not even aware that Madame de Bonneville had dis- 
covered the abstraction from the armoire of a seed- 
necklace, to which a gold cross is attached, with 
itial letter of said Louise’s baptismal name engraved 
thereon, and which letter I was gobe-mouche enough 
to be persuaded could only stand for Lucy. Ah, mon 
Dieu !—— I tell you, Monsieur Linwood,’ he went on 
to say when sufficiently recovered, ‘ that that traitress 
Fanchette helped me to mend the fractures of the 
armoire doors, in order that madame might suspect 
nothing; and J, in acknowledgment, presented her 
with a first-rate pair of boots——- But what’s the 
use of talking!’ 
* What trick was it then that Mademoiselle Clémence 
discovered that her reputed mother was about to play 
me 


? 

‘That she had formally accused you of travelling in 
France under a false name—that of Jean Le Gros, to 
be sure.” 

‘ Well, but my dear Sicard, Madame de Bonneville, 
bad as she may be, will never proceed to extremities 
against you—her relative.’ 

‘But, sacred thunder, that is precisely what she will 
do! You don’t know that she has become a ti 
an unchained fury, resolved, coiite qui coiite, to be 
revenged upon you and me: upon you for not marry- 


ing Clémence; upon me for persisting, spite of madame’s | Sicard 


maledictions, that I will marry her. Naturally, I hoped 
that time would mollify her rage; but do you not see 
that she has passed the Rubicon, by publicly accusing 
me, her relative, as you say, of robbing her in con- 
junction with you? Yes, and Fanchette can 

that by my own confession. I shall be sent to the 
galleys, that is quite clear, and her threat, only a few 
hours old, that she would effectually dispose of my 
insolent pretensions—insolent pretensions was the 
phrase—will be realised.’ 

I persisted in asserting that he was really scaring 
himself with shadows; that Mr and Madame Waller— 
who, I doubted not, would arrive in France before many 
days had passed—would prove beyond question that the 
articles I had taken were theirs, and had been stolen 
from them with their child many years since by Louise 
‘Féron; that ‘fille du diable’ knowing this as well 
as I did, would consequently never venture, I urged, to 
appear before the tribunals in support of the’ accu- 
sation—and so on. ‘This view of the case revived 
Sicard’s spirits, and he was becoming himself again, 
when I, unawares, knocked him over again. 

*Tell me,’ said I, ‘ what is the punishment awarded 
by the Code Pénal to travelling in France with false 
papers, or under a false name?’ 

*Two years of prison, with or without hard labour 
(travaux forcés), according to whether there are or are 
not extenuating circumstances. In your case,’ he 
added, with a tinge of malice, ‘hard labour will no 
doubt be awarded.’ 

* That is pleasant hearing,’ said I. ‘ Of course, then, 
you took especial care that Madame de Bonneville 
should not know it was you that furnished so-called 
Jean Le Gros with the passport of the sick lieutenant 
lodging at your house?’ 

end, as if impelled by a 
galvanic . ‘Hundred thousand thunders!’ he 
screamed ; ‘of course she knows it, and through that 
accursed Fanchette! Ah, there is no longer any 
chance. It is all over with me. I am finished— 
destroyed ; that is certain—demonstrable!’ and down 
he fell again in self-abandonment. 

‘ Come—come,’ I remonstrated ; ‘two years of prison 
is not, after all, the guillotine, nor one’s lifetime. We 
shall survive it, never fear.’ 


*And in the meantime my shop,’ he groaned— 
‘and my three years’ toiled-for connection, and my 
stock-in-trade left in charge of Dubarle—and Clé- 
mence—— Say no more; I am definitively done for 
—finished—massacred! And all, sacre bleu, in conse- 
quence of my good-nature. Oh, it is desolating— 
lamentable !’ 

I ceased endeavouring to console him by words, and 
awaited what effect the petit souper—a very excellent 
one, brought in and nicely set out under the super- 
intendence of the sergent de ville—might have in 
restoring his equanimity, which it was essential should 
be restored, if only that I might learn what had 
— at Honfleur. 

odour of the roast poulet, &c.; the glug-gl 
of the wine as I poured it out, had, as I anticipated, 
a vivifying effect. Sicard turned his face from the 
wall towards the table, sniffed approvingly; and 
finally remarking, by way of apology, that if a man 
was sentenced to be hanged, it would be necessary to 
eat in the meantime, got up, seated himself at the 
table, and when he was fairly at it, ate voraciously, 
though occasionally catching himself back, as it were, 
from the gratification of his appetite, to gaze around 
despairingly upon the gloomy cell, and exclaim: ‘But 
really this is desolating!—lamentable! Nevertheless, 
one must always eat; that is certain—demonstrable!’ 

The supper done, we were locked in for the night; 
and by the time he had consumed two or three glasses 
of strong brandy-punch, and as many cigars, Maitre 
i had, in a comparative sense, cast dull care 
behind him, and willingly consented to relate his 
experiences in connection with Madame de Bonneville, 
Clémence, and those sons of Satan, the Webbes, since I 
parted with him at the Messageries Impériales, St Malo. 

As the night was chilly, I proposed that we should 
get into and sit up in bed; in which position, with the 
aid of cigars, and brandy-and-water ad libitum, he could 
narrate and I listen in tranquillity and comfort. This 
was agreed to; we were quickly placed, and Sicard 
led off con spirito. 

‘I felt a lively satisfaction, Monsieur Linwood,’ he 

‘in knowing you were definitively gone; in 
which state of mind my steps naturally took the direc- 
tion of the Rue Dupetit Thouars, to impart and share 
that satisfaction with Mademoiselle Clémence. Ah! 
with what kindness, with what graciousness did the 
dear girl receive me!—with what a charming solici- 
tude did she listen to my account of the devices I had 
recourse to in effecting your escape! Fanchette was 
there—not precisely at first, she was gone out to post 
a letter—but before long, and took—sly serpent as I 


now comprehend—as lively an interest as did her || 


young mistress in what had been done. Never have I 
passed two such delightful hours, never experienced 
such effusion of soul, such exquisite tendresse—— 
Bref, I was happier than a king, and bade Clémence 
adieu in a state of exalted felicity, after having 
assisted Fanchette to mend the armoire with some 
carpenter’s glue, which would, she remarked, prevent 
the pitces d'accusation from being missed till, at all 
events, your purpose in taking them had been accom- 
plished. My last words that evening to Mademoiselle 
Clémence, who could not shake off the nervous dread 
with which the thought of encountering Madame de 
Bonneville inspired her, were these: “Fear nothing, 
ma belle. 1 promise thee once more, upon the faith of a 
Frenchman and thy devoted lover, that I will watch 
over and effectively protect thee from thy real or 
pretended mother and my relative.” I have loyally 
endeavoured to redeem that pledge,’ added Sicard, 
with a groan—‘ and—here I am.’ 

‘Early the next morning,’ he resumed, ‘ that detest- 
able traitress Fanchette came to my shop for the 
boots I had promised her. I fitted her splay-feet a 
merveille, and she walked off chaussée as she had never 


Oo 
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been before. Mademoiselle Clémence, she told me, had 
a slight nervous headache, but would receive me in 
the evening. “Bon! all goes well,” I say to myself; 
“and now I must turn my attention to business, which, 
after all, must be minded, whether one is in love or not.” 
There were arrears, as you may suppose, to bring up; 
and it was eight o’clock in the evening before I had 
finished and was suitably dressed for a visit to my 
charming jiancée. At last I am ready, and take my 
way to the Rue Dupetit Thouars. I arrive there, find 


seeming at the same time to strike upon my heart. 
There is no answer; I can see no light in the house, 
and I am getting wild, distracted, when one of the 
workwomen comes up, recognises and addresses me: 

“ Ah, Monsieur Sicard,” she says, “the magasin has 
been closed since before five o’clock. Madame de 
Bonneville returned in the morning; there was a 
terrible scene—madame, with mademoiselle sobbing as 
if her heart would — — the house together, 
and have since, I hear, left St Malo by diligence, 
accompanied by Fanchette.” 

‘I am thunderstruck at hearing that,’ continued 
Sicard; ‘my head turns round, and I am near 
falling on the pavé; but innate force of character 
sustains me, and I perceive that the time is come for 
redeeming my promise to Clémence, of, at all costs and 
hazards, watching over her safety. I hasten, therefore, 
to the Messageries. The diligence is gone long since, 
and in it, I am told, were Madame and Mademoiselle 
de Bonneville and servant. I can only follow in a 
~,, there is no alternative, I accept 
leig,,.. **2¥elling, order a voiture with 
; hurry to the sous-prefec- 

get my paquet is soon made, 

and I am off in pursuit of the fugitives, leaving, of 
necessity, my business in charge of Alexis Dubarle, a 

good workman and bon enfant enough, but bon vivant— 

gourmand even, when he has the means. And now 

he will probably have command of the caisse of my 

establishment for two years to come. Oh! it is 

table—infernal! Push the carafe a 

little further this way, if you please, Monsieur Linwood. 

* Well,’ resumed Sicard, after a reviving draught 
of punch, ‘I follow the diligence in my two-horsed 
vehicle; but so many delays occur, that I lose instead 
of gaining upon the fuyards, and arrive at Honfleur full 
twelve hours later than they. Madame de Bonneville, 
Clémence, and Fanchette are, I discover, at the Toison 
d@Or. I—for economy, in presence of the eventualities 
before me, could not be disregarded—take lodgings at 
anauberge. The next morning, at about eleven o’clock, 
I present myself at the Toison d’Or, inquire for Madame 
de Bonneville, and am conducted to her apartment. 
Ah, my friend Linwood,’ exclaimed Sicard, ‘I find 
myself in presence of a tigress—of a tigress enragé, 
and a terrified lamb; for Clémence, whose eyes I 
notice are swollen with weeping, and who trembles 
with fear, is there also. Instantly I am assailed, over- 
whelmed with insults, maledictions, threats—imperious 
commands to immediately leave the hotel! Vainly I 
endeavour to bear up against that hurricane of rage, 
to obtain ever so brief a hearing. It is impossible; I 
am compelled to yield, and literally driven away by a 
merciless torrent of taunt, sarcasm, and abuse.’ 

* You, of course, soon returned to the charge ?’ 

‘Not I, morbleu! Ihad not the courage; besides, it 
would have been useless. I determined, however, not 
to leave Honfleur while my virago relative remained 
there, and to watch sedulously for an opportunity of 
seeing Cilémence alone. Nothing, however, came of it; 
and I was no further advanced till early in the morh- 
ing of yesterday. I had, with many others, been 
observing the departure of ‘the corsair-cutter, Espiegle, 
which had come into Honfleur during the night, and 

sailed again with a light breeze just before dawn. 


the magasin closed, and knock at the door; the blows | demo 


When she had disappeared round a projecting point of 
land, I walked away to get my breakfast, but had not 

gone far, when a commissionaire popped a note into 
my ee the addressed to Monsieur Sicard, de St Malo. 
I will give it you, in a hundred times, to guess who 
the writer was!’ added Sicard with vivacity. 

‘I will guess it the first time—Captain Webbe, 
alias Jacques Le Gros.’ 

‘You are right. The note stated that the writer was 
in a position to place my affair with a certain young 
iselle en bon train, and would do so if I would call 
without delay at the Trois Rois de Cologne, and ask to 
see Monsieur Baptiste. Of course I was only too happy 
to accept the invitation, and, arrived at the Trois Rois, 
I was, to begin with, introduced to his tall, hand- 
some son. You know what a tongue the old gredin 
has,’ continued Sicard, ‘and will not therefore be sur-. 
prised to hear that he explained most admirably 
everything in his previous conduct that might, he 
said, have appeared strange or equivocal to me; and 
having so far cleared the ground, he presented his 
plan of present battle. 

‘Madame de Bonneville,’ he said, ‘was determined 
to discover through him where you, Linwood, were, in 
order to bring about, bon gré, mal gré, the marriage 
which she had at heart. “Linwood is at Havre at this 
moment,” continued the Sieur Webbe, “and I do not 
doubt would be induced, notwithstanding all that has 
passed, to forthwith espouse Mademoiselle Clémence, 
if Madame de Bonneville could obtain speech of him, 
so potent are the influences which she could bring to 
bear for that purpose. Now, observe,” he went on 
rapidly to say, “that Iam here to marry my son toa 
young English lady—her father at least was an Eng- 
lishman—of the name of Wilson, of which young lady 
Madame de Bonneville is guardian conjointly with 
myself, and she will effectually interfere to prevent the 
union of the attached young couple unless I first aid 
her to accomplish the marriage of Ciémence with 
young Linwood. Fortunately, she does not yet know 
that I and my son have arrived here ; for if she did, 
her jealous vigilance would be redoubled, and there 
would be no chance of a fortunate solution of our 
difficulties. Neither of us dare consequently shew out 
of this house; and what I require is an intelligent, 
trustworthy friend to be a medium of communication 
between us and Mademoiselle Wilson. If you will 
undertake the office, I pledge you my word of honour 
that an hour after my son’s marriage, I will present 
myself with you before Madame de Bonneville, and defy 
her—you can easily understand under what menace— 
to withhold her consent to your union with so-called 
Clémence de Bonneville, and really Lucy Hamblin.” 

‘There was an immense deal more to the same tune,’ 
drowsily continued Sicard, ‘which I am too sleepy to 
relate; but the end of it was, that I undertook the 

business—and a very awkward, delicate business it was 
—— I—I'll tell you why some day, and why Monsieur 
le Capitaine particularly chose—chose me to—to—— 
What was I saying? Oh, ah, yes! that after being 
crammed to the throat with instructions—cautions 
—promises—morbleu! wasn’t he lavish of them—I 
carried notes and messages to and fro the Rue du 
Marché all the day long—— She was a charming 
jeune Anglaise—extremely charming, especially when 
dressed for the wedding, which—which was fixed to 
take place at seven in the evening—very charming, 
when she stood at the altar with le jeune Webbe— 
even Clemence—I thought—Clémence—Clém ’—— 

‘ Wake up, and go on, will you?’ 

‘Hein! what is it—what do you shake—shake ’——. 

‘Go on, I say, or [’ll murder you!’ 

‘To-morrow—to-morrow,’ he murmured, as his heavy 
head dropped helplessly upon the pillow. 


“Were they married ?—answer that,’ I shouted, ‘ or, 
by Heaven, I'll throttle you. 


} 
| 
| 
| { 
| 
| | 


* Married — married — parbleu —I understand ! — 
eharming !—even Clémence’—— 


I might as well have shaken a log of wood; and I | the 


jumped back into my own bed in a state of indescrib- 
able agitation and dismay. 


AN AMERICAN DIOGENES. 
Waue Philip of Macedon announced his intention to 
invade Corinth, the inhabitants of that city, overiook- 
ing, or feigning not to perceive, their utter incapability 
of resistance, affected to make great preparations for 
defence ; while Diogenes, who, like many of us, even 
at the present time, delighted to ridicule i 
did not himself commit, rolled t his 
excited, bustling manner, by y of 
fussy, fruitless show of opposition made 

ic Diogenes, 


but strongly tinctured with 
dogmatism that ever attends the one soi-disant wise 
man who assumes to be the teacher of all the rest of 
his race. Henry D. Thoreau, the American Diogenes, if 
‘we may presume to term him so—assuredly we 
is a graduate of Harvard university, a 
ripe scholar, and a transcendentalist of the Emersoni 


know things ; 
But ther bane 


Is all that.anybody knows.’ 

As Mr Thoreau squatted, he paid no rent; but the 
glass, ironwork, and other materials of his hut, which 
he could not make himself, cost twenty-eight dollars. 
The first year he lived in the woods, he earned, by 
day-labour, thirteen dollars, and the surplus produce 
his food and clothing during that ; 4, ;¢ost him 
thirteen dollars only, he thus secured go Bonnealth, 
and ce, besides a as 


ing: | long as he chose to occupy it. Ries; xndian meal, 


so being in the minority, I am 
. Now, the truth, as it 


beans, and molasses, were his principal articles of food. 
He sometimes caught a mess of fish; and the wood 


does, | gratuitously supplied him with fuel for warmth and 


cooking. Work agreed with his constitution as little 
as ‘doing good.’ He tells us: ‘I love a broad margin 
to my life. Sometimes in a summer morning, having 
taken my accustomed bath, I sat in my sunny doorway 
from sunrise till noon, rapt in @ reverie, amidst the 
pines, and hickories, and in undisturbed 


mutton, | solitude and stillness, while the birds sang around or 


recian or Gothic style, 
‘the occupation of a day-labourer 
independent of any, especially as it 


whole year. 
going down of the sun, and he is then 
free to devote himself to his chosen pursuit; but his 
employer, who speculates from month to month, has 
no respite from one end of the year to the other.’ So, 
borrowing an axe, he boldly marched into the woods of 
Concord, where, on the pleasant bank of Walden Pond, 
he built himself a hut, in which he lived alone for 
than two years, subsisting chiefly on beans 
planted and gathered by his own hands. In the book,* 
already adverted to, his thoughts and actions during 


* Walden, or Life in the Woods. Boston: Ticknor and Ficlds. 


flitted noiseless through the house, until by the sun 
falling in at my west window, or the noise of some 
traveller's wagon on the distant highway, I was re- 
minded of the lapse of time. I grew in those seasons 
like corn in the night, and they were far better than 
any work of the hands would have been. They were 
not times subtracted from my life; but so much over 
and above my usual allowance. This was sheer idleness 
to my fellow-townsmen, no doubt; but if the birds and 
flowers had tried me by their standard, I should not 
have been found wanting.’ 

As he walked in the woods to see the birds and 
squirrels, so he sometimes walked in the village to see 
the men and boys. The village appeared to him as 
a great newsroom: its vitals were the grocery, the 
bar-room, the post-office, and the bank; and as a 
necessary part of the machinery, it had a bell, a big 
gun, and a fire-engine. The houses were a’ 
to make the most of mankind, in lanes and fronting 
one another, so that every traveller had to run the 
gantlet, and every man, woman, and child might get 
a lick at him. But to one of his village visits there 
hangs a tale, which he shall tell himself: ‘One after- 
noon, when I went to the village to get a shoe from the 
cobbler’s, I was seized and put into jail, because I did 
not pay a tax to, or recognise the authority of, the 
state, which buys and sells men, women, and children, 
like cattle, at the door of its senate-house. I had gone 
down to the woods for other purposes. But wherever 
a man goes, men will pursue and paw him with their 
dirty institutions, and, if they can, constrain him to 
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| this period are pleasantly and interestingly related ; ) 
though, like all solitary men, the author exaggerates 
a importance of his own thoughts, his J standing up | 
ike an obelisk in the midst of # level, though by no 
|S The building of his hut gave rise to many reflec- 
tions. He wondered that in ali his walks he never 
came across a man engaged in so simple and natural 
: an occupation as building his own house. ‘There is, 
he says, ‘some of the same fitness in a man’s building 
his own house, as there is in a. bird’s building its own 
nest. Who knows but if men constructed their dwell- 
ings with their own hands, and provided food for 
themselves and families, simply and honestly enough, 
the poetic faculty would be universally developed, 
as birds universally sing when they are thus engaged.’ 
So, as he hewed his studs and rafters, he sang—if not 
as musically, at least quite as unintelligibly as any 
when he observed the foolish, aimless bustle made by | bird— 
the modern Corinthians of the world, in pursuit of the ’ 
sacred dollar and its glittering accessories, instead of 
rolling about his tub, quietly sat down in it, and wrote e arts and sciences, 
; an interesting book, replete with pithy, original obser- And a thousand appliances ; 
The wind that blows 
} school, though he goes much further than his master ; 
if his object, apparently, being the exaltation of man- 
i kind by the utter extinction of civilisation. When Nat 
4 Lee was confined in Bedlam, the unfortunate dram- 
{ atist roundly asserted his perfect sanity, exclaim 
| 
the world 
j may have lain between the two extremes; and im like 
' manner, Mr Thoreau, when he lazily lived in a hut, 
| im a lonely wood, subsisting on beans, was not half so 
i mad as his neighbours, the cute New Englanders, sup- 
i posed him to be; nor, on the other hand, were they so 
j mad as he considered them, though they lived in com- 
} fortable houses, in towns, and ate beef and 
} which they consequently worked hard. to pay for. 
| Mr Thoreau had ‘tried school-keeping,’ but without 
| he ‘did not teach for the good of his 
f ut found ‘that trade curses everything it 
handles; and though you trade in messages from 
heaven, the whole curse of trade attaches to the busi- | 
{ ness.’ He had tried ‘doing good,’ but felt satisfied | 
j that it did not agree with his constitution. Indeed he 
: of what my neighbours call | 
soul to be bad; and if I repent 
likely to be my good-behaviour.’ 
fare hard, and did not wish to 
rning rich carpets or other fine | | 
| | thirty or forty days work to support a 
| | 
| | 
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to their desperate odd-fellow society. It is true, 

I might have resisted forcibly, with more or less effect, 

might have run a muci: against society; but I preferred 

that society should run a muck against me, it being the 

party. However, I was released the next’ 

day, obtained my mended shoe, and returned to the 

woods in season to get my dinner of huckleberries on 
Fair Haven Hill.’ 

Mr Tiioreau failed in making any converts to his 
system ; one person only, an idiotic pauper, from the 
village poor-house, expressed a wish to live as he did. 
An honest, hard-working, shiftless Irishman, however, 
seemed a more promising subject for conversion. This 
man worked for a farmer, turning up meadow, with a 
spade, for ten dollars an acre, with the use of the land 
and manure for one year, while a little broad-faced son 
worked cheerfully at his side. So as Mr Thoreau 
relates: ‘I tried to help him with my experience, 
telling him that he was one of my nearest neighbours, 
and that I,. who looked like a loafer, was getting my 
living like himself; that I lived in a tight, light, and 
clean house, which hardly cost more than the annual 
rent of such a ruin as his commonly amounts to; and 
how, if he chose, he might in a month or two build 
himself a palace of his own; that I did not use tea, nor 
coffee, nor butter, nor milk, nor fresh meat, and so did 
not have to work to get them; again, as I did not work 
hard, I did not have to eat hard, and it cost me but a 
trifle for my food; but as he began with tea, and coffee, 
and butter, and milk, and beef, he had to work hard to 
pay for them, and when he had worked hard, he had to 
eat hard again to repair the waste of his system. And 
#0 it was as broad as it was long—indeed, it was 
broader than it was long, for he was discontented, and 
wasted his life into the bargain. I told him that as he 
worked so hard, he required thick boots and stout 
clothing, which yet were soon soiled and worn out; 
but I wore light shoes and thin clothing, which cost 
not half so much; and in an hour or two, without 
labour, but as a recreation, I could catch as many fish 


to support me a week. If he and his family would 
live simply, they might all go a huckleberrying in the 
summer for their amusement.’ 

Puzzled, but not convinced, the Irishman and his: 
“greasy-faced wife’ stared and scratched their heads. 
Such teaching must have sounded strangely to them, 
who had crossed the Atlantic to do their share of work 
in the world, and enjoy its reward in the form of tea, 
coffee, butter, and beef. Patrick, however, was silly 
enough to leave his work for that afternoon, and go 
a-fishing with the philosopher ; but his ‘ derivative old- 
country mode of fishing disturbed only two fins.’ So 
he wisely went back to his work the next morning, 
probably studying the proverb of his country which 
teaches, that ‘hunger and ease is a dog’s life;’ and 
our author thus rather uncourteously dismisses him: 
‘With his horizon all his own, yet he a poor man, 
born to be poor, with his inherited Irish poverty, or 
poor life, his Adam’s grandmother and boggy ways, 
not to rise in this world, he nor his posterity, till their 
nan bog-trotting feet get talaria to their 

is.’ 


Another Irishman, of a very different stamp, a 
squatter in the woods of Walden, might have proved 
a more facile subject for conversion; but he died just 
after making Mr Thoreau’s acquaintance. This man’s 
name was Quoil; and when he did work, which was 
very seldom—for he liked work as little as Mr Thoreau 
himself did—followed the occupation of a ditcher. 
Having, however, been a soldier in the British army, 
his American neighbours gave him the brevet rank of 
colonel. Colonel Quoil, Mr Thoreau tells us, ‘was a 
man of manners, like one who had seen the world, 
and capable of more civil speech than one could well 


attend to. He wore a greatcoat in midsummer, being 


as I should want for two days, or earn enough money | d 


affected with the trembling delirium, and his face was 
the colour of carmine. He died in the high-road. 
Before his house was pulled down, when his comrades 
avoided it as “an unlucky castie,” I visited it. There 
lay his old clothes curled up by use, as if they were 
himself, on his raised plank-bed. His pipe lay broken 
on the hearth, instead of a bow] broken at the foun- 
tain. The last could never have been the symbol of 
his death, for he confessed that though he had heard 
of Brister’s spring, he had never seen it; and soiled 
cards— diamonds, and hearts—were scattered 
over the floor. One black chicken—black as night, 
and as silent—still went to roost in the a 

In the rear, there was the dim outline of a garden, 
which had been planted, but had never received its 
first hoeing, though it was now harvest-time.’ 

The natural sights and sounds of the woods, as 
described by Mr Thoreau, form much pleasanter 
reading than his vague and scarcely comprehensible 
social theories. He says: ‘I had this advantage, at 
least, in my mode of life over those who were obliged 
to look abroad for amusement to society and the 
theatre, that my life itself was become my amusement, 
and never ceased to be novel. It was a drama of many 
scenes, and without an end. As I sit at my window 
this summer afternoon, hawks are circling about my 
clearing; the tantivy of wild pigeons, flying by twos 
and threes athwart my view, or perching restless on 
the white pine boughs behind my house, gives a voice 
to the air; a fish-hawk dimples the glassy surface of 
the pond, and brings up a fish; a mink steals out of 
the marsh before my door, and seizes a frog by the 
shore; the sedge is bending under the weight of the 
reed-birds flitting hither and thither; and for the 
last half-hour I have heard the rattle of railroad-cars 
—now dying away, and then reviving like the beat 
of a partridge—conveying travellers from Boston to 
the country. At night,’ he continues, ‘when other 
birds are still, the screech-owl takes up the strain, 
like mourning women in their ancient u-lu-Ju. Their 

ismal scream is truly Ben Jonsonian. “Wise mid- 
night hags!” It is no honest and blunt te-whit tu-who 
of the poets, but, without jesting, a most solemn 
grave-yard ditty, the mutual consolations of suicide 
lovers remembering the pangs and the delights of 
supernal love in the infernal groves. Yet I love to 
hear their wailing, their doleful responses, trilled along 
the wood-side; reminding me sometimes of music and 
singing-birds, as if it were the dark and tearful side of 
music, the regrets and sighs that would fain be sung. 
They are the spirits, the low spirits and melancholy 
forebodings of fallen souls that once in human shape 
night-walked the earth and did the deeds of darkness, 
now expiating their sins with their wailing hymns or 
threnodies in the scenery of their transgressions. They 
give me a new sense of the variety and —— of 
that nature which is our common dwelling. -0-0-0-0 
that I never had been bor-r-r-r-r-n! sighs one on this 
side of the pond, and circles with the restlessness of 
despair to some new perch on the gray oaks. Then 
—that I never had been bor-r-r-r-n/ echoes another 
on the further side with tremulous sincerity; and 
bor-r-r-r-n! comes faintly from far in the Lincoln 
woods. In the meanwhile, all the shore rang with the 
trump of bull-frogs, the sturdy spirits of ancient wine- 
bibbers and wassailers, still unrepentant, trying to 
sing a catch in their Stygian lake, though their voices 
have waxed hoarse and solemnly grave, mocking at 
mirth; and the wine has lost its flavour, and become 
only water to distend their paunches, and sweet intoxi- 
cation never comes to drown the memory of the past, 
but mere saturation, and water-loggedness, and disten- 
sion. The most aldermanic, with his chin upon a 
leaf, which serves for a napkin to his drooling chaps, 
under this northern shore quaffs a deep draught of the 
once scorned water, and passing round the cup with 
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the ejaculation tr-r-r-oonk, tr-r-r-oonk, tr-r-r-oonk ! and 
straightway comes over the water, from some distant 
cove, the same password repeated, where the next in 
seniority and girth has gulped down to his mark; 
and when this observance has made the circuit of the 
shores, then ejaculates the master of ceremonies, with 
satisfaction, tr-r-r-oonk! and each in its turn repeats 
the same, down to the least distended, leakiest, and 
fladbiest paunched, that there be no mistake ; and then 
the bowl goes round again and again, until the sun 
disperses the morning mist, and only the patriarch is 
not under the pond, but vainly bellowing troonk from 
time to time, and pausing for a reply.’ 

Those were the summer sounds; in winter nights 
he heard the forlorn but melodious note of the hooting- 
owl, such a tone as the frozen earth would yield if 
struck with a suitable plectrum. ‘I seldom,’ he 
writes, ‘opened my door in a winter evening without 
hearing it: hoo hoo hoo, hoorer hoo, sounded sonorously, 
and the first three syllables accented something like 
how der do, or sometimes hoo hoo hoo only. One night 
in the beginning of winter, before the pond froze over, 
about nine o’clock, I was startled by the loud honking 
of a goose, and stepping to the door, heard the sound 
of their wings, like a tempest in the woods, as a flock 
flew low over my house. They over the pond, 
seemingly deterred from settling by my light, their 
commodore honking all the while with a regular beat. 
Suddenly an unmistakable cat-owl, from very near 
me, with the most harsh and tremendous voice I ever 
heard from any inhabitant of the woods, responded at 
regular intervals to the goose, as if determined to 
expose and disgrace this intruder from Hudson Bay by 
exhibiting a greater compass and volume of voice in a 
native, and boo hoo him out of Concord horizon! What 
do you mean by alarming the citadel at this time of 
night consecrated to me? Do you think I am ever 
caught napping at such an hour, and that I have not 
ad agg and larynx as well as yourself? Boo-hoo, 

hoo, boo-hoo. It was one of the most thrilling 
discords 1 ever heard. And yet, to a discriminating 
ear, there were in it the elements of a concord such as 
these plains never saw nor heard.’ 

‘Sometimes,’ Mr Thoreau continues, ‘I heard the 
foxes, as they ranged over the snow-crust, in moon- 
light nights, in search of a partridge or other game, 
barking raggedly and demoniacally like forest-dogs, 
as if labouring with some anxiety, or seeking expres- 
sion, struggling for light, and to be dogs outright, 
and run freely in the streets; for if we take the ages 
into our account, may there not be a civilisation going 
on among brutes as well as men? They seemed to 
me to be rudimental burrowing men, still standing on 
their defence, awaiting their transformation. Some- 
times one came near to my window, attracted by 
my light, barked a vulpine curse at me, and then 
retreated.’ 


Mr Thoreau went to the woods, because he wished to 
live deliberately, to front only the essential facts of life, 
and see whether he could learn what it had to teach ; so 
that when he came to die, he might not discover that 
he had not lived. After supporting animal and intel- 
lectual life for two years, at the cost of thirteen dollars 

annum, he ‘left the woods for as good a reason as 

went there.’ It seemed to him that he had several 
more lives to live, so he could not spare any more time 
for that particular one. He learned, however, by his 
experiment, ‘ that it is not aman should earn 
his living by the sweat of his brow; and to maintain 
one’s self on this earth is not a hardship but a pastime, 
if we will live simply and wisely. Moreover, if a man 
advances confidently in the direction of his dreams, 
and endeavours to live the life which he has imagined, 
he will meet with a success une: in common 
hours. In proportion as he simplifies his life, the laws 
of the universe will appear less complex, and solitude 


will not be solitude, nor poverty poverty, nor weakness 
weakness.’ 

Who is it, we have more than once mentally in- 
quired, when penning the preceding sketch, that Mr 
Thoreau reminds us of? Surely it cannot be—yes, it 
is—no other than his renowned compatriot Barnum. 
As homespun, beans, and water ‘liffer from fine linen, 
turtle, and champagne, so do the two men differ in 
tastes, habits, disposition, and culture; yet we cannot 
think of the one without an ideal association of the 
other. In one respect only do they seem to agree— 
both have an antipathy to hard work; but while one 
prefers diminishing his wants, the other, increasing 
them, invents extraordinary schemes for their grati- 
fication. If Barnum’s autobiography be a bane, 
Thoreau’s woodland iences may be received as 
its antidote; but, unfortunately, the former musters 
its readers by tens of thousands, the latter probably 
in hundreds only. It is to be hoped, however—though 
all of us have a reasonable predilection for beef, 
pudding, and the society of our fellow-creatures—that 
there are few readers of this Journal who would not 
prefer eating beans in the woods with Thoreau to 
living on the fat of the earth, in the best show in all? 
Vanity Fair, with Barnum. 


A WOMAN’S THOUGHTS ABOUT WOMEN. 
HAPPY AND UNHAPPY WOMEN. 


I orve fair warning that this is likely to be @ 
‘sentimental’ chapter. Those who object to the 
same, and complain that these papers are ‘not prac- 
tical,’ had better pass it over at once; since it treats 
of things essentially unpractical, impossible to be 
weighed and measured, handled and analysed, yet 
as real in themselves as the air we breathe and the 
sunshine we delight in—things wholly intangible, yet 
the very essence and necessity of our lives. 

Happiness! Can any human being undertake to 
define it for another? Various last-century poets 
have indulged in ‘Odes’ to it, and good Mrs Barbauld 
wrote a ‘Search’ after it—a most correct, elegantly 
phrased, and genteel little drama, which, the dramatis 
persone being all females, and not a bit of love in 
the whole, is, I believe, still acted in old-fashioned 
boarding-schools, with great éclat. The plot, if I 
remember right, consists of an elderly lady’s leading 
four or five younger ones on the immemorial search, 
through a good many very long speeches; but whether 
they ever found happiness, or what it was like when 
found, I really have not the least recollection. 

Let us hope that excellent Mrs Barbauld is one of 
the very few who dare venture even the primary 
question — What is Happiness? Perhaps, honest 
woman! she is better able to answer it now. 

I fear, the inevitable conclusion we must all come 
to is, that in this world, happiness is quite indefin- 
able. We can no more grasp it than we can grasp 
the sun in the sky or the moon in the water. We 
can feel it interpenetrating our whole being with 
warmth and strength; we can see it in a pale reflec- 
tion shining elsewhere; or in its total absence, we, 
walking in darkness, learn to appreciate what it is 
by what it is not. But I doubt whether any woman 
ever craved for it, philosophised over it, or—pardon, 
shade of Barbauld !—commenced the systematic search 
after it, and ever attained her end. For happiness is 
not an end—it is only a means, an adjunct, a conse- 
quence. The Omnipotent Himself could never be 
su by any, save those who out of their own 
human selfishness construct the attributes of Divinity, 
to be absorbed throughout eternity in the contempla- 
tion of His own ineffable bliss, were it not identical 


with His ineffable goodness and love. 
Therefore, whosoever starts with ‘to be happy’ as 


| | 
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the summum bonum of existence, will assuredly find 
out she has made as great a mistake as when in her 
babyhood she cried, as most of us do, for the moon, 
which we cannot get for all our crying. And yet it is 
a very good moon notwithstanding: a real moon too, 
who will help us to many a poetical dream, light us in 
many 4 lover’s walk, till she shine over the grass of 
our graves upon a new generation ready to follow 
upon the immemorial quest, which, like the quest 
of the Sangreal, is only possible to pure hearts, and 
which the very purest can never fully attain, except 
through the gates of the Holy City—the New 
Jerusalem. 

Happy and unhappy women—the adjectives being 
applied less with reference to position than to charac- 
ter, which is the only mode of judgment possible—to 
judge them and discourse of them is a very difficult 
matter at best. Yet I am afraid it cannot be 
doubted that there is a great average of unhappiness 
existent among women: not merely unhappiness of 
circumstances, but unhappiness of soul—a state of 
being often as unaccountable as it is irrational, 
finding vent in those innumerable faults of temper 
and of character which arise from no inherent vice, 
but merely because the individual is not happy. 

Possibly, women more than men are liable to this 
dreary mental eclipse—neither daylight nor darkness. 
A man will go poetically wretched or morbidly mis- 
anthropic, or any great misfortune will overthrow him 
entirely, drive him to insanity, lure him to slip out 
of life through the terrible by-road of suicide; but he 
rarely drags on existence from year to year with 
‘nerves,’ ‘low spirits,’ and the various maladies of 
mind and temper that make many women a torment 
to themselves, and a burden to all connected with 
them 


Why is this? and is it inevitable? Any one who 
could in the smallest degree answer this question, 
would be doing something to the lessening of a great 
evil—greater than many other evils which, being social 
and practical, shew more largely on the aggregate 
census of female woe. 

Most assuredly, however unpoetical may be such a 
view of the matter, the origin of a great deal of un- 
happiness is physical disease ; or rather, the loss of that 
healthy condition of body, which in the present state 
of civilisation, so far removed from a state of nature, 
can only be kept up in any individual by the know- 
ledge and practice of the ordinary iaws of hygiene— 
generally the very last knowledge that women seem to 
have. ‘Che daily necessities of water, fresh air, proper 
clothing, food, and sleep, with the due regulation of 
each of these, without which no human being can 
expect to live healthily or happily, are matters in which 
the only excuse for lamentable neglect, is still more 
lamentable ignorance. 

An ignorance the worse, because it is generally 
quite unacknowledged. If you tell a young girl that 
water, the colder the better, is essential to every 
pore of her delicate skin every morning; that daily 
outdoor exercise, short of extreme fatigue, regular 
meals, employment and amusement, are to her a vital 
necessity ; that she should make it a part of her educa- 
tion to acquire a certain amount of current information 
on sanitary science, and especially on the laws of her 
own being, physical and mental: tell her this, and the 
chances are she will stare at you prehendingly, 
or be shocked, as if you were saying to her somethin 
‘improper,’ or answer flippantly: ‘Oh, yes; I know 
all that.’ 

But what good does it do her ?—when slie lies in bed 
till ten o’ the clock, and sits up till any hour the next 
morning; eats all manner of food at all manner of 
irregular intervals; is horrified at leaving her bed- 
room window two inches open, or at being caught in a 
slight shower; yet will cower all day over the fire in 


a high woollen dress, and put on a low muslin one in 
the evening. When she wears all winter thin boots, 
gossamer stockings, a gowr open at the chest and 
arms, and a loose mantle that every wind blows under, 
yet wonders that she always has a cold !—and weighs 
herself down in summer-time with four petticoats 
heaped one over the other, yet is quite astonished that 
she gets hot and tired so soon! ‘Truly, any sensible, 
old-fashioned body, who knows how much the health, 
happiness, and general wellbeing of this generation— 
and, alas! not this generation alone—depend upon 
these charming, lovable, fascinating young fools, cannot 
fail to be ‘ aggravated’ by them every day. 

However humiliating the fact may be to those 
poetical theorists who, in spite of all the laws of 
nature, wish to make the soul entirely independent of 
the body—forgetting that if so, its temporary pro- 
bation in the body at all would have been quite unne- 
cessary—lI repeat there can be no really sanitary state 
of mind without a sane condition of body; and that 
one of the first requisites of happiness is good health. 
But as this is not meant to be an essay on domestic 
hygiene, I had better here leave the subject. 

Its corresponding phase opens a gate of misery so 

wide that one almost shrinks from entering it. Infinite, 
past human counting or judging, are the causes of 
mental unhappiness. Many of them spring from a 
real foundation, of sorrows varied beyond all measur- 
ing or reasoning upon: of these, Ido not attempt to 
speak, for words would be idle and presumptuous; I 
only speak of that frame of mind—sometimes left 
behind by a great trouble, sometimes arising from 
troubles purely imaginary —which is called ‘an unhappy 
disposition.’ 
* Its root of pain is manifold; but, with women, 
undoubtedly can be oftenest traced to something con- 
nected with the affections: not merely the passion 
called par excellence love, but the entire range of per- 
sonal sympathies and attachments, out of which we 
draw the sweetness and bitterness of the best part of 
our lives. If otherwise—if, as the phrase goes, an 
individual happens to have ‘more head than heart,’ 
she may be a very clever agreeable personage, but she 
is not properly a woman—not the creature who, with 
all her imperfections, is nearer to heaven than man, in 
one particular—she ‘loves much.’ And loving is so 
frequently identical with suffering, either with or for 
or from the object beloved, that we need not go 
further to find the cause of the many anxious, soured 
faces, and irritable tempers, that we meet with among 
women. 

Charity cannot too deeply or too frequently call to 
mind how very difficult it is to be good, or amiable, or 
even commonly agreeable, when one is unhappy. I do 
not think this fact is enough recognised by those very 
worthy people who take such a world of pains to make 
other people virtuous, and so very little to make them 
happy. ‘They sow good seed, are everlastingly weeding 
and watering, give it every care and advantage under 
the sun—except sunshine—and then they wonder that 
it does not flower! 

One may see many a young woman who has, out- 
wardly speaking, ‘everything she can possibly want,’ 
absolutely withering in the atmosphere of a loveless 
home, exposed to those small ill-humours by which 
people mean no harm—only do it; chilled by reserve, 
wounded by neglect, or worried by anxiety over some 
thoughtless one who might so easily have spared her 
it all; safe from either misfortune or ill-treatment, 
yet harassed daily by petty pains and unconscious 
cruelties, which a stranger might laugh at; and she 
laughs herself when she counts them up, they are so 
very small—yet they are there. 

*T can bear anything,’ said to me a woman, no longer 
very young or very fascinating, or particularly clever, 
who had gone through seas of sorrow, yet whose blue 
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eyes still kept the dewiness and cheerfulness of their 
youth ; ‘I can bear anything, except unkindness.’ 

She was right. There are numberless cases where 
gentle who would have endured bravely any 
amount of real trouble, have their lives frozen up by 
these small unkindnesses which copy-books avouch to 
be ‘a great offence;’ where an avalanche of worldly 
benefits, an act of undoubted generosity, or the most 


also love them—Christianly love them ; 
it is not the smallest use to try to make people good, 
ou try time—and they feel that 


Naming the affections as the chief source of un- 
happiness among our sex, it would be wrong to pass 
ever one phase of them, which must nevertheless be 
touched tenderly and delicately, as one that women 
instinctively hide out of sight and comment—I mean 
what is usually termed ‘a disappointment.’ Alas— 
as if there were no disappointments but those of love! 
and yet, until men and women are made differently 
from what God made them, it must always be, from 


infinite varieties: loss by death, by faithlessness 
unworthiness, and by mistaken or unrequited affection. 
Of these, the second is beyond all question the worst: 
since there is in death a consecration which lulls the 
personal anguish into comparative calm ; and 
an attachment which has always been on one side only, 


has a certain incompleteness which prevents its ever | bod 


knowing the full agony of having and losing, while at 
the same time it preserves to the last a dreamy sanctity 
which sweetens half its pain. But to have loved and 
lost, ei that total disenchantment which leaves 
ion as the sole substitute for love which can 


a poetical nor beautiful thing, but a mere disease, and 
as such ought to be combated and medicined with 
all remedies in her power, practical, corporeal, and 
spiritual. For though it is folly to suppose that 
happiness is a matter of volition, and that we can 
make ourselves content and cheerful whenever we 
choose—a theory that many poor hypochondriacs are 
taunted with till they are nigh driven mad—yet, on 
the other hand, no sane mind is ever left without 
the power of self-discipline and self-control, in a 
measure, which measure increases in proportion as it 
is exercised. 

Let any sufferer be once convinced that she has this 
power—that it is possible, by careful watch, or, better, 
by substitution of subjects and occupations, to abstract 
her mind from dwelling on some predominant idea, 
which otherwise runs in and out of the chambers of 
the brain like a haunting devil, at last growing into 
the monomania which, philosophy says, every human 
being is affected with, on some one particular point 
—only happily he does not know it; only let her 
try if she has not, with regard to her mental consti- 
tution, the same faculty which would prevent her 
from dancing with a sprained ankle, or imagining 
that there is an earthquake because her own head is 
spinning with fever, and she will have at least taken 
the first steps towards cure. As many a man sits 
wearying his soul out by trying to remedy some 
grand flaw in the plan of society, or the problem of 
the universe, when perhaps the chief thing wrong is 
his own liver, er overtasked brain; so many a woman 
will pine away to the brink of the grave with an 
imaginary broken heart, or sour to the very essence 
of vinegar, on acccunt of everybody’s supposed ill- 
usage of her, when it is her own restless, dissatisfied, 
selfish heart which makes her at war with every- 


iy. 

Would that women—and men too, but that their 
busier and more active lives save most of them from 
it—could be taught from their childhood to recognise 
as an evil spirit this spirit of causeless unhappiness— 
this demon which dwells among the tombs, and yet, 
which first shewe itself in such a charming and pic- 
turesque form, that we hug it to our innocent breasts, 
and never suspect that it may enter in and dwell there 
till we are actually ‘ possessed:’ cease almost to be 


the | accountable beings, and are fitter for a lunatic asylum 


than for the home-circle, which, be it ever so bright 
and happy, has always, from the inevitable misfor- 
tunes of life, only too much need of sunshine rather 
than shadow, or permanent gloom. 

Oh, if such women did but know what comfort there 
is in a cheerful spirit! how the heart leaps up to meet 
a sunshiny face, a merry tongue, an even temper, and 
a heart which either naturally, or, what is better, from 
conscientious principle, has learned to take all things 
on their bright side, believing that the Giver of life 
being all-perfect Love, the best offering we can make to 
Him is to enjoy to the full what He sends of good, and 
bear what He allows of evil—like a child who, when 
once it thoroughly believes in its father, believes in all 
his dealings with it, whether it understands them or 
not. 


And here, if the subject were not too solemn to be 
more than touched upon, yet no one dare avoid it who 
believes that there are no such distinctions as ‘secular’ 
and ‘religious,’ but that the whole earth, with all there- 
in, is, not only on Sundays, but all days, continually 
‘the Lord’s ’—I will put it to most people’s experience, 
which is better than a hundred homilies, whether, 
though they may have known sincere Christians who, 
from various causes, were not altogéther happy, they 
ever knew one happy person, man or woman, who, 
whatever his or her form of creed might be, a in 
heart, and speech, and daily life emphatically a wer 
of Christ—a Christian ? 
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| known more than one instance when a saintly or | 
i heroic life has been developed from what at first | 
] seemed a stroke like death itself: a life full of the 
’ calmest and truest happiness—because it has bent | 
itself to the Divine will, and learned the best of all 
lessons, to endure. But how that lesson is learned, 
it through what bitter teaching hard to be understood 
@ or obeyed, till the hand of the Great Teacher is 
recognised clearly through it all, is a subject too 
sacred to be entered upon here. 
It is a hard thing to say—and yet a truth forced 
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many secondary influences which can 
be employed either by or upon a naturally anxious or 
morbid temperament, there is none so ready to hand, 
or so wholesome, as one often referred to in the course 
of these pages, constant employment. A very large 
number of woren, particularly young women, are by 
nature constitpted so exceedingly restless of mind, or 


continually occupied. At what, matters little: even 
apparently useless work is far better for them than 
no work at all. To such I cannot too strongly 
recommend the case of 


Honest John Tomkins the hedger and ditcher, 
Who, though he was poor, didn’t want to be richer, 


but always managed to keep in a state of sublime 
content and superabundant gaiety ; and how? 


He always had something or other to do, 
If not for himself—for his neighbour. 


And that work for our neighbour is perhaps the 
most useful and satisfactory of the two, because it 
takes us out of ourselves; which, to a person who has 
not a happy self to rest in, is one good thing achieved ; 
this, quite apart from the abstract question of 
benevolence, or the notion of keeping a balance-sheet 
with heaven for work done to our fellow-creatures— 
certainly a very fruitless recipe for happiness. 

The sufferer, on waking in the morning—that cruel 
moment when any incurable pain wakes up too 
sharply, so sharply! and the burden of a monotonous 
life falls down upon us, or rises like a dead blank wall 
before us, making us turn round on the pillow longing 
for another night, instead of an insupportable day— 
should rouse herself with the thought: ‘Now, what 
have I got to do to-day?’ (Mark, not to enjoy or to 
suffer, only to do.) She should never lie down at night 
without counting up, with a resolute, uncompromising, 
unexcusing veracity, ‘How much have I done to-day?’ 
‘I can’t be happy,’ she may ponder wearily; ‘’tis 
useless trying—so we’ll not think about it; but how 
much have I done—how much can I do to-morrow ?’ 
And if she has strength steadily to fulfil this manner 
of life, it will be strange if, some day, the faint, invol- 
untary thrill that we call ‘ feeling happy ’—something 
like that with which we stop to see a daisy at our feet 
in January—does not come and startle into hope the 
poor wondering heart. 

Another element of happiness, incalculable in its 
influence over those of sensitive and delicate physical 
organisation, is Order. Any one who has just quitted 
a disorderly household, where the rooms are untidy 
and ‘littery,’ where meals take place at any hour and 
in any fashion, where there is a general atmosphere of 
noise, confusion, and irregularity of doing things at 
all times and seasons, or not doing anything in parti- 
cular all day over; who, emerging from this, drops 
into a quiet, busy, regular family, where each has an 
appointed work, and does it, where the day moves 
on smoothly, subdivided by proper seasons of labour, 
leisure, food, and sleep—oh, what a Paradise it seems! 
How the restless or anxious spirit nestles down in it, 
and almost without volition, falls into its cheerful 
round, recovering tone, and calm, and strength. 

Order is Heaven’s first law, 


and a mind without order can by no possibility be 
either a healthy or a happy mind. Therefore, beyond 
all sentimental sympathy, or contemptuous blame, 
should be impressed upon all women inclined to melan- 
choly, or weighed down with any irremediable grief, 
thie simple advice—to make their daily round of life 
as harmoniously methodical as they possibly can; 
leaving no odd hours, scarcely an odd ten minutes, to 


untried none of these secondary means which are in 
the power of every one of us, for our own benefit or 
that of others, and the importance of which we never 
know until we have proved them. 

There is another maxim—easy to give, and hard to 
practi A tom yourself always to look at the 
bright side of things, and never make a fuss about 
trifles. It is pitiful to see what mere nothings some 
women will worry and fret over—lamenting as much 
over an ill-made gown as others do over a lost for- 
tune; how some people we can always depend upon 
for making the best, instead of the worst, of whatever 
happens, thus lessening our anxieties for themselves 
in their troubles; and oh! how infinitely comforting 
when we bring to them any of our own, assured that if 
any one can help us, they can and will; while others 
we never think of burdening with our cares at all, 
any more than we would think of putting a butterfly 
in harness. 

The disposition which can bear trouble; which, while 
passing over the lesser annoyances of life, as unworthy 
to be measured in life’s whole sum, can yet meet real 
affliction steadily, struggle with it while resistance 
is possible; conquered, sit down patiently, and let the 
storms sweep over; and on their passing, if they pass, 
rise up, and go on its way, looking up to that region of 
blue calm which is never long invisible to the pure of 
heart—this is the blessedest possession that any woman 
can have. Better than a house full of silver and gold, 
better than beauty, or high fortunes, or prosperous 
and satisfied love. 

While, on the other hand, of all characters not 
radically bad, there is none more useless to herself 


deprecatingly described as being ‘of 

perament.’ You may know her at once by her dull 
or vinegar aspect, her fidgety ways, her proneness to 
take the hard or ill-natured view of things and people. 
Possibly she is unmarried, and her mocking acquaint- 
ance insult womanhood by setting down that as the 
cause of her di Most wicked libel! 
There never was an unhappy old maid yet who would 
not have been equally unhappy as a wife—and more 
guilty, for she would have made two people miserable 
instead of one. It needs only to count up all the 
unhappy women one knows—women whom one would 
not change lots with for the riches of the Queen of 
Sheba—to see that most of them are those whom fate 
has apparently loaded with benefits, love, home, ease, 
luxury, leisure, and denied only the vague fine some- 
thing, as indescribable as it is unattainable, the 
‘capacity to enjoy them all. 

Unfortunate ones! You see by their countenances 
that they never know what it is to enjoy. That thrill 
of thankful gladness, oftenest caused by little things 
—a lovely bit of nature, a holiday after long toil, a 
sudden piece of good news, an unexpected face, or a 
letter that warms one’s inmost heart—to them is 
altogether incomprehensible. ‘To hear one of them, in 
her rampant phase, you would suppose the whole 
machinery of the universe, down even to the weather, 
was in league against her small individuality; that 
everything everybody did, or said, or thought was with 
one sole purpose—her personal injury. And when she 
bleed for her, aware how horribly real are her elf- 
created sufferings, still your tenderness sits uneasily, 
more as @ duty than a pleasure, and you often feel, 
and are shocked at feeling, that her presence acts 
upon you like the proverbial wet-blanket, and her 
absence gives you an involuntary sense of relief. 

For, let us pity the unhappy ever so lovingly and 


be idle and dreary in; and by means of orderly 
arranged, light, airy rooms, neat dress, and every 
pleasant external influence that is attainable, to leave 
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sincerely, and strive with all our power to lift them 
out of their grief, when they hug it, and refuse to be 
lifted out of it, patience sometimes fails. Human life 
is eo full of pain, that once past the youthful delusion 
that a sad countenance is interesting, and an incurable 
woe the most delightful thing possible, the mind 
instinctively turns where it can get rest, and cheer, 
and sunshine. And the friend who can bring to it the 


| largést portion of these, is, of a natural necessity, the 


most useful, the most welcome, and the most dear. 

The ‘happy woman’—in this our world, which is 
apparently meant to be the road to perfection, never 
its goal—you will find too few specimens to be ever 
likely to mistake her. But you will recognise her 

nce the moment she crosses your path. Not by 

extreme liveliness—lively people are rarely either 
happy or able to diffuse happiness ; but by a sense of 
brightness and cheerfulness that enters with her—as 
an evening: sunbeam across your parlour wall. Like 
the fairy Order in the nursery-tale, she takes up the 
tangled threads of your mind, and reduces them to 
regularity, till you distinguish a clear pattern through 
the ugly maze. She may be neither handsome, nor 
clever, nor entertaining, yet someliow she makes you 
feel ‘comfortable,’ because she is so comfortable herself. 
She shames you out of your complainings, for she 
makes none. Yet mayhap, since it is the divine law 
that we should all, like our Master, be ‘ made perfect 
through suffering,’ you are fully aware that she has 
had far more sorrow than ever you had; that her daily 
path, had you trodden it, would be to you as gloomy and 
full of pitfalls as to her it is safe and bright. She may 
have even less than the medium lot of earthly bless- 
ings, yet all she has she enjoys to the full, and it is 
so pleasant to see any one enjoy! Her sorrows she 
neither denies nor escapes ; they come to her wy | 
and wholesomely, and passing over, leave her f 
of compassion for all who may have to endure the 
same. 

Thus, whatever her fate may be—married or single, 
rich or poor, in health or sickness—though a cheerful 
spirit bas twice as much chance of health as a melan- 
choly one—she will be all her days a living justi- 
fication of the ways of Providence, who makes the 
light as well as the darkness, nay, makes the light 
out of the darkness—a help and a peacemaker to her 
fellow-creatures, because she is at peace in herself; 
undoubtedly, as is plain to all, a Happy Woman. 


ETYMOLOGY OF NAMES OF PLACES. 


It might give us a more intelligent idea of many places 
in our native country, if we knew the meaning of certain 
syllables, mostly Celtic, which form part of their names. 
Thus, Aber, as in Aberconway, Aberdeen, means the 
mouth of a river. [Berwick and Perth are believed to be 
Aberwich and Abertay.| Auch, as in Auchinleck, is a field. 
Ard, as in Ardagh, is a height. Bal, as in Balgowan and 
Ballymena, is a village. Ben is a hill. By or bye (Danish), 
as in Tenby, Rugby, is a small town or settlement. Car 
and Caer, as in Carstairs, Caernarvon, mean a fort [con- 
nected with cathedra, a seat or chair]. Combe, as in 
Nettlecombe, Cwmneath, is a lengthy hollow. Craig, as 
in Craigphadrig and Carrickfergus, is a rock. Drum, as in 
Dramcondra, Drummore, is a ridge. Dun, a fortified hill. 
Ey (Danish), as in Anglesey, Chelsea, is an island. Glass, 
as in Glasgow, is green. Ham, a dwelling or small town. 
Hurst, a wood. Hope, as in Wallop [Wellhope]. Trollop 
[Troll-hope}, is a hollow in the side of a hill. Jnnis and 
Inch, an island. Inver, the mouth of a small stream join- 
ing a larger. Ken, the head, usually applied to a place 
at the head of a lake, as in Kenmore, or the top of a 
height, as in Kinnaird, il, a cell or burial-place. Places 
bearing names with this syllable were mostly the hermi- 
tages of early Christian saints. Knock and Law both 


Sullivan's Dictionary of Derivations, Dublin, 1855—a 
remarkably accurate and intelligent little book. . 


LOST AND FOUND. 
Soxemn ty, silently, sullenly slow— 
It is the mourners— 
See how they go 
On through the rains, and the dabbled slush ; 
In the gray of the day, and the lonely hush 
Of the wailing winds, weary with weeping. 
Stretching above in the comfortless air, 
For it is winter, 
And they are bare, 
Chestnut and sycamore, gaunt and gray, 
Overhead, o’er the dead motionless clay 
Bend down silently, thinking her sleeping. 


Through the long avenue echoes the tread 
Of the crowd, thronging 
After the dead, 
Living, they knew not as I did know, 
Yet, alas! as they pass, I may not go 
To mingle my woe with their sadness. 


Loveliest, proudest, and gayest of all 
Those haughty rich ones 
That swarmed in the hall. 
Yet for me, lowly, unheeded, unknown, 
She, apart bent her heart down from its throne, 
To fill me with joy—and with madness. 
Like some grand meteor that startles the night 
With its great glory 
Transcendently bright, 
So on my soul-night a moment she shone, 
Sudden light, darker night for she was gone, 
Gone! Be still, heart, and cease this wild beating. 
Yet, I shall follow where They dare not go, 
Ha! those same mourners 
Solemn and slow. 
For it is creeping up, up to my heart, 
Rampant pain, through each vein leaps like a dart. 
Ah! new pain adds new joy to our meeting. 
Now is that wintry sky shut from my sight, 
All, all is darkness 
Deeper than night. 
Here I no longer stay, mourning alone ; 
Earth, farewell. Hush that bell; make no sad moan: 
Two souls are united in paradise. 


J. H. B. 


THE LAUGHING HYENA. 

Mr Timbs, in Popular Errors Explained, supposes 
the name of this animal to have originated in the belief 
among the Greeks and Romans that the hyena could 
charm shepherds by imitating the human voice. Let him 
only visit the Zoological Gardens, and he will find from 
observation of the hyena there, that the name describes 
perfectly a peculiarity of the animal, whose broken roar 
bears a singular resemblance—not pleasant to nervous 
people—to an exaggerated human laugh. 
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mean a hill, Lin, a [Roslin, the promontory at the 
More, great [Drammore, the grest ridge], "Nees, 
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headland word 
Stowe and Stock (Danish), a dwelling-place. Strat, a 
street or road. Thorpe (Anglo-Saxon), a village. Wick 
, (Danish), a bay or a bend in a river; secondarily, a 
harbour. Worth a 
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